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glaze and under-glaze colors should be kept strictly apart. The 
smaliest particle of the latter.mixed with the former would spoil 
the effect. (3) Yes; Hancock’s moist colors (sold in pans, half- 
pans and tubes) are the same as their dry colors, 





PAINTING A SNOW STORM, 


Sir: I have been trying to paint a snow storm, but 
cannot get the effect of the driving and drifting of the wind and 


snow Would you be kind enough to inform me in your next 
ue how | a te ’ .? Hy mbining sketebe 
' 

' 

I 

tw : 

“ ' " : ‘ 

has a ne ened a ! " 

chameter, wt 

dilute the color « " ; : rfa of the tape . 

otherend is a parine kept f t 

which to take up color from ¢ ' ‘ * 

the larger sponge All of these be hapect and fant 

brush-handles by the artist himeel!f }) Tapestry painting mate 

rials of all kinds are to be had of M. T. Wynne (75 Fast Thirteent 

Street, New York), who also rents designs painted « tapestry 


canvas, 


THE PRESERVATION 


T. J., Boston.—Pastels, when properly cared for, are 
as lasting as other paintings. Like water they need to be 
kept from the sun and from moisture. We have read much late- 
ly of newly discovered methods of fixing pastels, but, from per- 
sonal knowledge, we are aware of no reliable means of fixing a 
pastel which will not rob it of much of its attractiveness. It must 
then be put under glass, which must be at such a distance from 
the picture that it cannot possibly touch it. Otherwise it should 
be iramed like a water-color or print, with a wooden backing 
with paper firmly pasted on to keep out dust and damp air, 


OF PASTELS. 


colors, 


PAINTING ON VELVET. 


ANTHEM, Troy, N. Y.—In selecting velvet for painting, 
one should choose cotton velvet, or velveteen of a close pile and 
make, in preference to the long-piled silk velvet, or plush, as, though 
both these materials can be painted, a good deal of practice is 
first necessary to enable the worker to understand the manage- 
ment of the color, so that it is neither too liquid nor too thick. 
For color of velvet any shade may be selected ; most of the old- 
fashioned painting was done upon white cotton velvet, but that 
was executed before the soft modern shades of color were manu- 
factured, and the present creams, sky blues, and gray green shades 
are in better taste, and are better backgrounds tothe painting than 
so crude a color as white. The cuvlors used are the ordinary wa- 
ter-colors of the best makers, mixed with gum dragon, sal volatile, 
or spirits of wine, to prevent their running into each other, or 
sinking too deeply into the material, The brushes are the short, 
hard ones known as scrubs ; they are made with bristles, and have 
flat bushy ends instead of pointed ones. As the velvet will not 
bear the pressure of the hand upon it, and cannot well be painted 
upon an easel, on account of the manner of the painting, a wooden 
hand-rest is required. It can be made by the worker, as it issim- 
ply a long bar of wood an inch and a half wide, and from twelve to 
twenty-four inches long, supported at each end by a small piece of 
wood an inch and a halt indepth and height. The length of the rest 
must exceed the size of the velvet being painted, which is placed 
beneath it so as to allow the feet to stand out beyond the ma- 
terial, and the worker's hand being placed on the rest, is always 
an inch and a half away from the velvet, and cannot therefore 
damage it. Make an outline of the design upon thick paper, only 
drawing the most necessary lines, and prick a series of pinholes 
along the lines so drawn; lay this upon the velvet and rub pow- 
dered white chalk or powdered black lead through these pinholes, 
so as to leave the outline on the material. 


IS “SACRED ART” EXHAUSTED? 


HAMAN, Hartford.—In the opinion of Ruskin sacred 
art, so far from being exhausted, has yet to attain the develop- 
ment of its highest branches; and the task or privilege yet 
remains for mankind te pioduce an art which shall be at once en- 
tirely sxilf! ana enurely sincere. The histories of the Bible are, 
in his opinion, waiting to be painted: ‘* Moses has never been 
painted; Elijah never; David never (except as a mere ruddy 
stripling) ; Deborah never ; Gideon never; Isaiah never. What 
single example does the reader remember of painting which 
suggested so much as the faintest shadow of these people, or 
their deeds ?. Strong men in armor, or aged men with flowing 
beards, he may remember who, when he looked at his Louvre or 
Uffizi catalogue, he found were intended to stand for Moses or 
for David.” 


“* TINTS” AND “ HUES.” 


H. P., Troy.—Tints differ from each other in being 
simply lighter or darker, but hues differin color. Therefore, we 
may have many tints of one color, and various hues of one par- 
ticular degree of intensity in relation to black and white. In 


ordinary usage, however, by ‘‘ tints” we frequently mean colors 
generally, and the word is often substituted for ‘* hues.” 





COLORS FOR MINIATURE PAINTING. 


S., Providence.—Harding’s permanent tints for minia- 
ture painting, which are generally used in England, are said to 
be excellent. They consist of the following : 

Dark Amber. 
Imperial Blue. 





Demi Tint 


Fair Complexion. 
” Shadow Color 


Dark 


Light Amber Moron rims 
‘ 
j 
j \i 
La) ’ 
" she « 
i f ? j ' 

Vv. M. I Burlington, la lo paint | wat 
head, | bh. Welby, published in The Art Aw r for Ma 
oil colors, use for the backgron permat th whi a ie 
cadmium, madder lake and ivory black I hee : reve bodnne 
will give a shade of green, suggest rather distant f uy 
Being behind the head, these tones are always largely qualified with 
gray The light goklen brown hair is painted with raw umber 
yellow ochre, light red, white and a little ivory black for th 
local tone In the shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light rec 
The high lights are soft and gray in quality For these use white 
yellow ochre, madder lake, cobalt and a little ivory black The 
fair complexion is painted with white, vermilion, madder lake 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber, cobalt and a very little ivor 


black in the local tone. For the shadows use raw umber, light 
red, ivory black, madder lake, yellow ochre and cobalt. In the 
deeper touches use burnt Sienna in place of light red. Less white 
is, of course, needed in the shadows. For the high lights use ver 
milion, white, madder lake, yellow ochre and a very little ivory 
black. The gray eyes are painted with ivory black, white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake and a little cobalt, adding burnt Sienna in 
the shadows, For the pupil use ivory black and burnt Sienna 
alone. The purple drapery is painted with permanent blue, mad- 
der lake, white and a little ivory black in the local tone, adding 
raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. Use flat bristle 
brushes of medium size for the general painting, and for small 
details in finishing use flat pointed sables, No. 8, 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


F., Buffalo—(1) When the breadth exceeds the height 
of a building, as in Greek temples and most other edifices, this 
breadth must be from twice the height at least to five times at 
most, (2) The earliest names of sculptors on record in the Bible 
are in the thirty-fifth chapter of Exodus, where we are told that 
‘**the Lord called by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, and filled him 
with the spirit of God to devise curious works in gold and silver 
and brass and the cutting of stones.” With his name is asso- 
ciated that of the son of Ahisamach. The date of this would be 
about B.C. 1500, 


E.S., Halifax.—(1) The artificiality of the old-fashioned 
background arrangement in portrait painting of dark on one side 
of the head and light on the other is made obvious at once if the 
painter will attempt to extend the application of the principle to 
the full-length figure. (2) Black accords better with a fair and 
ruddy face than with a dark and ruddy one. (3) Porcelain can be 
distinguished from pottery, or faience, by holding it against a 
strong light. Porcelain will then appear /rans/ucent, pottery, or 
earthenware, opaque. 


H. H. B., Chicago.—In England the first large collec- 
tion of miniatures was made by Sir Robert Walpole. In his time 
it was, he tells us, ‘superior to any other collection whatever,”’ 
and particularly as regards the works of the masters, Peter and 
Isaac Oliver, ‘* the best extant, and as perfect as when they came 
from the hand of the painter.’’ At the sale at Strawberry Hill, 
in 1842, these treasures were dispersed. 


J., Cleveland.—Indelible brown ink is a fluid of a rich 
brown color, permanent ; it is generally used with a reed pen for 
marking the details in pictorial architecture ; as its name imports, 
it is indelible on the paper once it is dry, so that the artist can 
wash over it repeatedly without disturbing it ; and this quality it 
retains even when diluted with water to a very faint tint. 


L. F. M., Trenton.—Your question would be more 
suitably addressed to The American Architect and Builder. 


M. P., Coldwater, Mich.—No one but ourselves, so 
far as we know, makes a specialty of artistic wood-carving designs. 
Those that have been given in The Art Amateur are the best to 
be had, and we have arranged to have them continued the com- 
ing year. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 






Oreatment of the Designs. 


THE PICARDY FLOWER G/RL. (Page 106.) 
TREATMENT IN OIL AND MINERAL COLO! 
THE background is gray, representing a cloud 
In the distance are seen some trees and an « 
dull red roof Tw th fore . ; ’ + pat 1 
af 
I : ! 
black ! ! 
ted wit } ' 
' 1 No 17 I : t 
sand ca " " bla I 
sre painted : t { ‘ 
is added Sha ith brown ¢ ' T) 
th brown No. 3, a little yellow brown a . 
black For the flesh use flesh red, a little mixing ‘ ‘ 
touch of sky blue, addi a littl black in shading I red 
kerchief, stockings and | ice are painted with capt ere 





ing a little iron violet and brown No, 17 for shadow The t 
stripes are painted with deep blue, to which a little blach 1 

in shading. Paint the basket with yellow brown. In | ting 
the white apron leave the china bare for the high 


shade with the colors given for the background. 


THE BIRD AND FLORAL DESIG. 


HOW IT MAY BE PAINTED ON GLASS, WOOD OR 
CANVAS AND ON CHINA, 
THIS charming design (Plate 552) may be painted in 
oil colors on clear glass fora single panel fire screen with very 


good effect ; and it is also suitable for many other decorative pur- 
poses, such as a window screen, sash curtain, wall panel, et: In 
mineral colors a beautiful platter can be painted from the design ; 
or it may be reduced in size and applied to any smaller dish, round 
or square. The scheme of color to be observed either in oil 
or mineral colors is as follows: The background, warm light 
blue, suggesting sky, growing lighter toward the bottom of 
dish. The birds, gray, shading into dark rich blue tones on the 
wings and tails ; the heads are dark purplish blue, with touche 
dark green, having an iridescent appearance, like that of a duck. 
The bills are yellow. A tuft of deep red is seen under the eyes. 
The flags are purple, with silvery gray green leaves. The dock 
lilies are deep yellow, with a greenish tint in the shading. 

To paint this in oil colors, if on glass for a screen, omit the back- 
ground, and paint the design directly against the glass, mixing 
a little turpentine with the colors. If on canvas or wood, paint as 
usual. For the sky use cobalt, white, a little light cadmium, 
madder lake, and a very little ivory black. Use less blue and more 
white, cadmium and madder toward the lower part, which is light- 
er and warmer. Paint the gray parts of the birds with white, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt and madder lake, add- 
ing burnt Siennainthe shadows. The dark blue tones are painted 
with permanent blue, madder lake, white, ivory black and a little 
yellow ochre. Add burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. For the 
green spots on the head use Antwerp blue, cadmium, white, a little 
vermilion and a very little ivory black. Add burnt Sienna in the 
deeper accents. The bills are painted with raw umber, yellow 
ochre, white and burnt Sienna, with a little cobalt. Add a little 
ivory black in the shadows. The red feathers under the eyes are 
painted with vermilion, madder lake, white and a little ivory black. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna and omit vermilion. For the 
purple flags use permanent blue, white, madder lake, with a little 
ivory black in the local tone. In the shadowsada raw umber and 
burnt Sienna. For the yellow centres use cadmium, yellow ochre, 
white, ivory black and burnt Sienna. The green leaves are painted 
with peimanent blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and ivory 
black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sienna, and use 
less white. The yellow dock lilies are painted with medium cad- 
mium, yellow ochre, white and a little ivory black in the local 
tone. Add raw umber, burnt Sienna and a little permanent blue 
in the shadows. 

Use flat bristle brushes for the general painting, and for small 
details in finishing use flat pointed sables. 

To paint the design in mineral colors use for the background 
sky blue. The soft gray tint of the breasts and backs of the birds 


s of 


is painted with a little deep blue, with a touch of carnation and 
black. 


For the deep markings in the tails and wings, purple 
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THE ARI AMAIEUR. 


and deep blue shaded with a little black. Add a littie car- from his factory in the well-known resort of invalids from w t gerounds, of course, they cannot be commended, but they are 
nation in the heads, Use yellow brown for the bills. The red it takes its name. This ware is hand-painted like china, is ex very popular all the same, being much used by persons who have 
feathers are painted with capucine red, adding a little iron violet tremely rich in color, and if used in moderation would be a valu rooms heated by a furnace, yet wanta light on the hearth. Mr. 





and brown No. 17 for the shadows. The leaves are painted able aid in the decoration of the dining-room, the dressing-table Conover's latest gas contrivance is a pile of imitation coal heaped 


with grass green, to which a touch of blue has been added, and or the sitting-room ; but, with that indiscriminate admiration of in the grate like the logs already described. 























g 
shaded with the brown green. The purple flags are painted with what is new and beautiful, which is too characteristic of the . * 
dark purple and deep blue and shaded with the same, adding a average American who has money to spend, many persons covet 
little black U se deep purple for the buds For the yellow mark- their dinner tables with it, using it for claret and water ju Bur I have wandered from the subiect of ti a 
ings use MIxi ellow, shaded with brown greet Phe deep ye tumblers, hock, champagne and liquor glass« and finger bowl ; - a ; "hr J Srsony 
“Wiad k . : A a ora . ln | od h prof . t prod , er ot slight pet place em se M are ifter — mK Limi ps i t 
ot several which are fitte with t t 
shaded th brow | tt e " but the effect w ki be far more pleasing if only ’ 
Kimong the Mealers. 
- 
' : } © 
, ' : i ‘ ‘ . 
wat . . on > * 
i l ™ 
¥ contrast with the Hungarian vare which is most 
SOME excelent portieres of double-faced ite clo tal for the high shelf, over-door or mante is the daint 
are among the latest importations in the " te epartment f ed Crow! Derby p rcelain, seen at the ame rooms Some 
iit Dp tiu \\ » $ lew years ago at Lord & Taylor's They are of French make, and neat eful new shapes appear, with the familiar soft-toned blue, 
t imitated by many English glass are of unexceptionable design The surface has the ky a pink and yellow, which can hardly be improved on, More novelty 
ile at Becks ind elsewhere pearance of an Anatolian rug, and the Oriental softne and har of shay is seen in the new examples of Royal Worcester, the 
wa lhon Webb & Sons were the mony of color in some of the portiéres increases this resemblance most 1 ible of which is in the adaptation of the form of the 
i of the re overers of the secret of \ll are made to dispense with lining One particularly beautif elepl "s tusk to the purposes of a pitcher, it being cut away at 
' facture, | ti entical with that of the famous Port- pair is of a lustrous, almost metallic, blue, with a bro: the large end forthe mouth of the vessel and at the smaller end 
la use l cameo-like decoration is made, as every one Renaissance border, the reverse side being of a shade the spout The ordinary beautiful ivory tint of the Worcester 
hk ws, by cutting down the outer layer of the glass to the under be described as between a pomegranate and coppe ware helps out the idea he tusk form is used in the same 
la arm i ‘ V a background forit. The set with the face of a lustrous lilac blue has the bac way in other pieces, the creamy tint being deepened to the richer 
of the manufacture of the d er of glass once known, color. Inthe same room are shown some handsome hue of old ivory, and on this ground richly decorative effects are 
of course the mere cutting of the design is simple enough ; but man portiéres of good design—Scotch goods, very durable, and produced in raised gold. 
whatever artistic value the object is to have depends largely on somewhat less costly than those just described. For light win ".” 
the skill with which this cutting is done. Most of the original curtains there can be nothing better than the silk Madras, which, : ; 
Webb glass is exquisitely finished—many will remember the fine decorated in horizontal bands of gradually decreasing width, come AMONG the novelties in Doulton ware I noticed at 
pieces in the late Mary Morgan’s collection, dispersed last spring ; in the softest and most beautiful shades of salmon pink, pale old Messrs. Ahrenfeldt’s, most notable is the kind upon which lace 
but, to my mind, even the most beautiful pieces have a decidedly gold and steel blue, on ivory white grounds patterns have been stamped on the wet clay, evidently from the 
mechanical appearance, owing, doubtless, to their over finish and lace itself. Over this charmingly unique ground is the familiar 
the want of individuality in their execution. The idea can best wail ag Doulton blue glaze raised decoration, wild poppies and similiar 
be illustrated by comparing the best of the Webb glass with any ; ; . a flowers, broadly treated, supplying the motives. Another class of 
example of pate-siir-pate decoration by Solon or Taxile-Doat. In BEING caught in the rain in West Twenty-third Street the same ware ‘has, following on the same line, tapestry effects in 
the case of those artists, of course, the modelling is done in an ex- _ recently without an umbrella, the glare of firelight in J. S. Con buff and black, red and black, and yellow and silver diaper de- 
tremely ductile material, while the glass bas-relief is modelled with over & Co’s show rooms was too tempting to be resisted, and I went signs, all very clever, and artistically permissible, because they do 
the utmost difficulty. If the decorators employed by Messrs. in, It was really a sight worth seeing. Fire is actually kept burn- not attempt to deceive, and are only meant for surface decora- 
Webb could manage toimpart to their modelling in glass anything _ing in several of the fireplaces, toshow them off, gas being used for tion ; but imitation is carried too far, in the bronzing of certain 
like the artistic individuality the pate-sir-pate decorators men- the purpose in various ways. In one basket grate it illumines an parts of the same vessels, to suggest the idea of metal mountings. 
tioned give to ¢hezr work, nocheap imitations of itcould occasion arrangement of broken bits of thick colored-glass, which give out Phere was a time when the Doultons would not have permitted 
any serious rivalry, a wonderful blaze. Another contrivance is a suspended caldron thi Ihree or four years ago, when I visited their great factory 
 . * studded with glass jewels, which, under the influence of concealed at Lambeth, one of them told me that they had lost a great 
. : 7 = gaslight, fairly dances with radiance. Both are inventions of deal of money by trying to improve the public taste. Perhaps 
ANOTHER kind of artistic glass, of quite a different Mr. Conover, andare improvements on his imitation logs which, — they mean to give up the attempt, 
character, is the Carlsbaad jewelled glass, imported by R. Moser like Moses’ bush, burn indefinitely without consuming. On ar- RAMBLER. 
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Practical 


Art Books 


SELECTED FROM 


Cassell & Company's 


ComPpLeTE CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent free to any address on 


application. 


Flowers, and How to Paint) 


Them. 


By Maup Nartet, 
and contains full instructions as to the manner o 


making a complete water-color drawing, beginning | 


with the simple sketch, and bringing the studen 
through all the stages of backgrounds, washes, etc. 


and gives explicit directions in all places where be- | bespeak for it a cordial welcome and a careful consid- | 
ginners usually fail or are discouraged by the 


difficulties in their way. 
$2.50. 


1 vol., oblong 4to, cloth, 


Drawing in Charcoal and 
Crayon. 


Eight Studies from Original Designs by FRANK 
Fow.er, reproduced by the Heliotype process, for | 


the use of Students and Schools. 
inches. 
ing.”’ 


tions, $2.50. 


Trees, and How to Paint Them 


in Water-Colors. 


By W. H. J. Boor. With Eighteen Colored Plates 
and numerous Wood-Engravings, and full instruc- 
tions as to the manner of mixing and applying the 
colors, Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Oil Painting. 


A Handbeok for the Use of Students and Schools. 


By Frank Fow ter, author of “ Drawing in Char- | 


coal, Crayon, etc.’” 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


China Painting. 
By Miss Ftorence Lewis, With Sixteen Original 
Colored Plates, full and complete instructions as to 
the manner of mixing and applying the colors. 


Oblong 4to, cloth extra, Price, $2.50. 


Studies in Animal Painting. 


With Eighteen Colored Plates from Water-Colored 
Drawings. 
of the Royal Seciety of Painters in Water-Colors, 
and instructions to the pupil. Crown 4to, cloth, 
$2.50. 


A Course of Water-Color 
Painting. 


By R. P. Lertcu. Eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged, with Twenty-four Colored Plates (land- 


scapes), and full instructions to the pupil as to the | 


manner of mixing and applying the colors. 
4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Oblong 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 


With Twenty-four Plates from Designs by R. P. 
Lertcu. The letter-press to each contains full in- 
structions to the learner, and the Plates show the 
progress of the work through the different stages. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Sketching from Nature in 
Water-Colors. 


By Aaron PENLey, author of * The English School 
of Painting in Water-Colors,”’ With illustra- 
tions in chromo-lithography after original water- 
color drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


etc. 


Flower Painting in Water- 
Colors. 


First and Second Series, each containing Twenty Col- 
ored Plates by F. Epwarp Hutmeg, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
and instructions by the artist, interleaved with draw- 
ing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, each vol., $2.50. 


Cassell & Company's Catalogue of Prac- 
tical Art Books and Works of General In- 
terest, for Artists and Amateurs, will be 


sent free to any address on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated with colore1 plates, 


Size, 12x18 
By Frank Fow er, author of * Oil Paint- 
Price of Plates, with Handbook of Instruc- 


By Freperick Taytor, late President | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


| 


of Socjal and Industrial Problems. 


spirit seem to me alike excellent. 
has been done that I know of on this side the water ; 


brain, beyond any we have known, Your * Man- 
ual Training’ 


from the machine. 
Tribune. 


subject.”—Art Amateur, N. 


is book upon that subject reads like a romance. 


e book is intensely interesting. 
peared.” —/nterior, Chicago. 


f 





Transcript. 
| ** Great value the book assuredly has. 
| epoch in the history of education. 


t 
We should 


"—New York World. 
| Published by HARPER PER & Bros., New York. 


eration. 


any part of the United States and Canada, on re- 
— of the price. 

ARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents 
Sor postage. 


GEO, J. COOMBES, 275 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
NEARLY READY.—Second volume of ‘* The 
Books for the Bibliophile.” 
BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by 
BranpeR MATTHEWS. Printed uniform with 
“ Books and Bookmen.” 12mo, cloth, uncut. 
*,* 100 COPIES, printed on Large Paper, each 
copy numbered and’ signed. 





CIENT CUISINE. By Wittiam Carew Haz- 
LITT. Uniform with ** The Pleasures of a Book- 
Worm.,"’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
*,* A limited number of copies, printed on hand- | 

made paper, half oy on, $2.50. 


THE PLEASURES. °OF A BOOK- 
peg By J. Rocers Rees. 16mio, cloth, 
uncut, $1.25. 


upon receipt of price, by the publisher. 
*,* Catalogues of Rare and Curious Second-hand 
Books sent post free to any address on application. 





| 
Tue Houwtipay-Book oF THE SEASON. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


By Str Water Scott. An entirely new edition of 
this famous poem, with more than one hundred 
new illustrations by leading American artists. 
Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6.00; tree calf, padded calf, or antique 
morocco, $10.00; in crushed levant, $2. 00, 

“The Lay «f the Last Minstrel”’ is larger than 
the holiday volumes published hitherto under Mr. 
Anthony's supervision, and its broad and hand- 
some pages offer very favorable opportunities for 
these masterpieces of modern engraving. 


A Romantic Young Lady. 
By Ropert Grant. $1.50. 


This is the latest and one of the strongest works 
of the successful delineator of modern society life 
and manners. It will be read eagerly and enjoyably 
by thousands of lovers of the best fiction. 


Mr. Grant’s latest work, ‘* Face to Face,"’ has 
given him renewed prestige among all readers, 
and will ensure a hearty welcome and large sale 
for this still later production of his genius. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
y WILLIAM WINTER. 32mo0, 50 cents. 


Exquisite chapters on Stratford, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Canterbury, Stoke-Pogis, etc. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hare. A new edition, revised and 
enlarged, uniform with ** Davy and the Goblin.” 
Square 4to, Illustrated. $1.50. 


isd 


Mural Painting. 


By Freperic CROWNINSHIELD. Square 8vo. With 
diagrams and illustrations. $5.00. 
The Virginia Compe of General Pope 
in 1862. 
With maps and plans. 8vo, $3.00. 


The great retreat from the Rapidan to the Po- 
tomac, with its terrible battles, the second Bull- 
Run campaign, Fitz-John Porter, etc. 


Recollections of Eminent Men, 


And Other Papers. By Epwin Percy Wuipp.e. 
Crown 8vo. With portrait. $r.50. 


The latest works of the great American essayist, 
including very interesting monographs on Choate, 
Sumner, Agassiz, Motley, and George Eliot, and 
other rich and interesting papers. 


Christian Symbols, 


And Stories of the Saints. By CLara Erskine CLem- 
ENT and KATHERINE Conway. 1 vol., r2mo, red 
edges. Fully illustrated. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to His Grace the Most Reverend John J. 
Williams, Archbishop of Boston. Cloth, $2.50; 
half-calf, $5.00. 


““Of great interest in the artistic world.”— 
Boston Traveller. 

““We heartily commend the book.” —Catholic 
Standard. 

“ A volume which should find a place in every 
library and household.””— The Table let (N.Y.) 

bo ke delightful pages is like ie a 
tour through the art-galleries of Europe.” —Cath- 
olic Columbian. 





Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution 


By CHARLES 


Nothing so good 


and I feel sure it will help to create an interest in 
this fine culture of brain with hand, and hand with 


trains the whole man and releases him 
"—From the Rev. Ropert Cott- 
ver’s letter to Mr. Ham, published in the Chicago | 

** Indispensable to all who are interested in the 


“No one has written upon manual training with 
more spirit and fascination than Mr. Charles H. Ham. 
k 


It is the 
best presentation of the subject which has yet ap- 


Mr. Ham’s book is pe a a written, and his large 
array of facts is so skilfully marshalled as to instruct 
and interest without wearying the reader.— Boston 


It marks an 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or | 
will be sent dy Harver & BROTHERS, Jostpaid, to | 


OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND AN- 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, | 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. _ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


H. Ham. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 404. 12mo, cloth, —- - 

$1.50. { ; : 

* I want to thank you for powe fatenntting andvalu- | Zhe best and cheapest line of books in the | 
able book, * Mantel Training.’ atter and 


market to-day. 
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CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPA:DIA. 


Imperial 4to, 
18.00. 


Imperial 4to, sheep, library style. 


handsomely bound in cloth. 6 vols., 


6 vols., $24.00. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, With plates, cloth, gilt. 
| vols., $36 00. 
POPULAR EDITION. With plates, cloth, gilt. 
vols., $24.00. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 
box, cloth. 5 vols., $10.00. 

STONES OF VENICE. 
box, cloth. 3 vols., $6.00. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt, gilt top. 
vols., $33.0. 
POPULAR EDITION. Cioth, gilt. 


Octavo, with plates, in 


Octavo, with plates, in 


11 vols., $16.50. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S COL- 
LECTED WORKS 


LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 


10 vols. 





ELIOT’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 8 vols., 





$12.00. 


POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 





| LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. 


| LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. a5 vols ,$ 
POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 


$31.25. 
13 vols., $19.50. 





BLACK’S WORKS. 


| LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 15 vols., $15.00. 


“ we “ 


| POPULAR 7 vols., 


$10.50. 


GOETHE’S WORKS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 


| 


5 vols., $7.50. 


} 





SCHILLER’S WORKS. 


POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 

RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT 
8vo, cloth, gilt. 3 vols., $6.00. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. 
gilt edges, $6.00. 

| DANTE’S PURGATORY AND PARA 
Imperial 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

DORE GALLERY OF BIBLE. 
tra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. 
Imperial 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

ATALA. 4to, $6.00. 

PADDED SEAL POETS. Full seal, padded cov- 
ers, in box, $2.50. 


THE OCTAVO POETS: BURN. ‘'. BYRON, 
MOORE AND SHAKESPEARE. Cloth, black 
and gold, gilt edges, 8vo, $4.50. 

BEST EDITION OF CAXTON. 
hundred authors, 75 cents. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 
Large 12mo, extra cloth. 


4 vols., $7.50. 
MONARCHIES. 


Imperial 4to, 


Imperial 4to, extra cloth, 





DISE. 


Imperial 4to, ex- 


30 full-page illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, one 


Standard 
49 vols., $1.25. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Bib- 
lical characters with modern titles.) By Rev. H 
L. Hammond (Laurens.) Small gto, full gilt edges, 
cloth, $2.50 ; 12mo edition, cloth, $1.50. 

SPICES FOR EASTER INCENSE. Collected 
and arranged by Alice Williams. 8vo, full leather, 
gilt edges, $1.50. 

THE VANDERBILTS. By W. A. Crofutt. Cloth, 

1.50. 

HER DESPERATE VICTORY. By Mrs. M. L. 
Rayne, author of ** Against Fate,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, By Geo. C. Lor- 
imer, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


RS, Belford, Clarke & Co, S 'g 2e and SA ep ar d 
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Below we give a few selections taken from our cat- | 
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12 | 


22 


» $15 00. | 


WM. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. | 


11 vols,, $16.50. 
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| THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. The Beatitudes 
in Rhythmic Echoes, 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MOR- 





BOSTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK: 
Nature’s Hallelujah. 


From Original Designs by Ixene E. Jerome, 
and artist of **One Year’ s Sketch-Book,” “ The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Pres ented in a 
series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (94x14 
inches), engraved on wood in the highest style of 
the art by George T. Andrew. Elegantly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.co; Turkey 
morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00 ; Spanish calf 

| $12.00, Scenes in Springtime, the Ha lelujah of 
the Year, of landscape and the sea-side, by flashes 
of sunlight and through straggling moon-beams, in 
many varieties of shade and colo or, mingle with 
gems of poetry applicable to the se ntiment of the 
illustrations. _ Uniform in size, style and price with 
One Year’s Sketcu-Book, the reigning favorite 
of two holiday seasons, and one of the most popular 
of * All the Year Round” books. New editions 
of this favorite in the various styles now ready. 


author 


A Genuine Novelly in Art. 
|Plastic Sketches of J. G. and 
| J. F. LOW, 

| The famous artists in clay, being a series of designs 


making forty-seven original photogravure prints, 
10x12 inches, in satin portfolio. Price, $7.50. 





The Plastic Sketches of J. G. and J. F. Low, of 
| Chelsea, Mass., marked an epoch in the history of 
| the working of cls ay. As is known, each subject was 
| limited to fifty reproductions, price originally being 


fixed at $50.00 each. Many of the subjects reached 
| that limit long ago, and they are now scattered and 
| in the h ands of private colle >ctors, and no complete 
| collection is in existence. This is to be exceedingly 
| regretted, and it is here attempted to preserve as far 
as possible a record of these marvels of fictile art. 
| The beauty and value of these photogravures will be 
appreciated when it is known that, aithough but five 
or six years have elapsed since the first Plastic 
Sketch came from the kiln, it has been foundimpossible 
tosecure copies of several of the earlier ones for illus- 
tration, 


Lovely in a New Dress ! 
The Message of the Bluebird. 





TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. An 
Illustrated Souvenir by InENE E, JeRomMeE, author 
and designer of ‘“*One Year’s Sketch-Book,” 
* Nature’s Hallelujah,” etc. New holiday edition 
in dainty binding. Blue and white cloth and gold, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

= From the Poet-Laureate. 

Dora. 
By ALrrep Tennyson. Illustrated by W. L. Tay- 


lor, from special sketches made in Engl unde _ Ss- 
ly for this work, comprising many charming bits of 
English landscape and rural hfe. Cloth, full 
gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Lee and Shepard’s Illustrated Souvenirs. 


Hymns, Ballads, Poems, and 
Songs. 
In novel and attractive styles, comprising sixteen 


favorites, illustrated by our best artists. 
ABIDE WITH ME, 
THE BREAKING Wi 
COME INTO THE 

Alfred Tennyson. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING 
| FROM GREENLAND'S ICY 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 

FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE, By Ray 


"AVES DASHED HIGH. 


GARDEN, MAUD. By 


TO- NIGHT. 
MOUNTAINS. 


MY 


Palmer. 


TAL BE PROUD? 
OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 
Prayer in a series of Sonnets. 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS! 
son. 

ROCK OF AGES. 

THAT GLORIOUS SONG 
Angels’ Song. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
Third Psalm in Song and Sonnet. 





The Lord’s 


By Alfred Tenny- 


OF OLD. The 


The Twenty- 


In the following new bindings : 


F Imperial Antique 
paper, tied with floss, 


50 cents each; the Petite 
Alligator, flexible binding, gilt edges, 75 cents 
each; the Royal Plush, of the finest material 
and best workmanship, $2.50 each : Embroidered 
Silk, a style never before presented in binding, ex- 
celling in the richness and beauty of silk needle- 
work, $3.00 each. 


The Golden Miniatures. 





A BOSTON GIRL AT BAR HARBOR, BOS- 
TON AND PARIS, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


EXPOSITO, THE ITALIAN BRIGAND. 
W. T. Handford. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


| SHADOWED TO EUROPE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


by 


E 


By Le Jemlys. 
| 


Before purchasing, be sure and examine 
our publications. Do not be put off by 
excuses of clerks. Our line is the cheap- | 
est and best manufactured. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago and New York. 





CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 


A series of six of the above, reduced to * beset “vel 
et’’ size, but with all the original illustrations 
Cloth, gilt, 50 cents each ; French morocco, $1.00 
each ; calf, flexible, gilt, $2. ‘oo each Comprising 


ROCK OF AGES. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 


| ABIDE WITH ME. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 





New Catalogues mailed free to any address. 
Any book sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 
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PLATE 557.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


FIFTEENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. By EpirH SCANNELL. 
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(BROIDERED CHAIR BACK. To be done in Crewel, Solid or Outline. 


ScHoot or Art NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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PLATE 559.-DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. *' Barberries.’’ 


THE TWELFTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 133.) 
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STUDY FROM NATURE. BY JULES BRETON., 


[Copyright, 1886, by Montague Marks, 











Ip Dote Book. 


Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

Z,|HE Sun speaks of “ J. McNeill Whistler, the 
English artist.” An odd slip for a journal 
unusually well informed in art matters. 
Mr. Whistler is an out-and-out Yankee, if 
ever there was one. He was born in Lowell, 
Mass., and in due time was sent to West Point; but he 
did not pass his examination, and would have been con- 
sidered a failure had not his good Baltimorean friend, 
Mr. Winans, recognized the talent that was in him, 
and helped him forward to an artistic career which, 
one may say, has been almost unparalleled, in this zen- 
eration, at least, for the amount of public attention it 
has attracted. But it would seem that Mr. Whistler, 
in England, is supposed to be an Englishman; for 
recently he was elected president of a London Water- 
Color Society ; and was not the great Ruskin mulcted 
to the extent of “ One farthing damages and nocosts ” for 
having said in his “ Fors Clavigera” that he had “seen 
and heard much of cockney impudence, but never ex- 
pected to hear a coxcomb (Mr. Whistler) ask 200 guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 


es 
* 





MR. WHISTLER comes to America to deliver his “Ten 
o'clock Talk,” under the management of Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, who brought over the operas “ Pinafore” and 
“Patience” and Mr. Whistler’s particular friend, Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. Mr. Whistler looks like a very small and 
somewhat shattered edition of Mr. Lester Wallack—eye- 
glass and all. He speaks in a high key, with a strong 
nasal accent. I think he might be recognized any- 
where from this description, and, perhaps, the further 
note that he had a single white tuft of hair over his fore- 
head, which he cultivates with no little pride. Mr. 
Seymour-Haden, the famous English etcher, married 
Mr. Whistler’s sister, and for a time the brothers-in-law 
were great cronies; but now, I believe, “they do not 
speak as they pass by.” Hatred is in their hearts, and 
many is the story told of the sharp things they say of 
each other. One, I heard, not long ago, was concerning 
a commission that was given Whistler by an English- 
man, to etch for him a series of views in Venice. It 
was a part of the bargain that he was to make no 
Venetian etchings for any one else. After the plates 
were duly delivered and payed for, however, Mr. Sey- 
nour-Haden saw some other Venetian etchings, which 
were signed by an American artist, but which he de- 
clared were really done by Mr. Whistler, in violation ‘of 
his agreement. The story goes that the latter, very 
wroth, denied the report, and threateningly asked his 
brother-in-law if he had made sucha statement. ‘ Yes,” 
replied Mr, Seymour-Haden, very calmly, “I did say 
so; but I retract. Now I come to look at the work 
again, I see clearly that it is better than you could 
possibly have done.” 


* * 
ra 


THE implied disparagement of Mr. Whistler’s etching, 
however, could hardly have been in good faith. No 
one more than Mr. Seymour-Haden could appreciate 
Mr. Whistler's admirable work with the needle. It is 
not too much to say that he is unsurpassed in England 
to-day as apainter-etcher. Whatever may be said about 
his most unworthy clap-trap devices to attract public 
attention, no one can honestly deny his undoubted artis- 
tic abilities. Mr. Ruskin may laugh at the impudence 
of exhibiting his little notes in color as pictures, and sell- 
ing them for 200 guineas apiece; but he would not 
refuse to concede the merit of his spirited etchings 
of Thames scenery, or such admirable portraits in oils of 
his as those of his mother and of Carlyle. The por- 
trait of Mrs. Whistler, it may be remembered, was shown 
at the American Art Galleries a few years ago, at one 
of the exhibition of the Society of American Artists. I 
understand that but few of Mr. Whistler’s important 
paintings will be shown here; because the owners will 
not part with them for exhibition. But the artist will 
probably favor us with any quantity of ‘“ Nocturnes,” 
“ Harmonies” and “ Arrangements,” and will cheer- 
fully sell as many as can be absorbed by such American 
fools with long purses as may confidently be expected to 
follow the example of the Honorable (and gullible) Mr. 
Percy Wyndham, and pay a thousand dollars for a clever 


THE ART AMATEU 


little sketch which a few years hence, perhaps, will 
hardly sell for as many cents. 


e. £ 
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THERE is on exhibition at the rooms of the American 
Art Association a most interesting collection of fifteen 
portraits of really national interest. It comprises Wash- 
ington, his wife, his mother, several noted contempo- 
raneous beauties, Robert Fulton and his lovely wife, who 
was a niece of Chancellor Livingstone, Chief-Justice 
Marshall, Dr. Priestley, and Mary Phillipse, who is said 
to have been “ Washington’s early love.” This latter 
portrait, which is, perhaps, a little apocryphal, like the 
story, is attributed to Captain Middleton, a British 
officer attached to Genera! Braddock’s force, who had 
studied, it is said, under Gainsborough. There is no 
reasonable doubt, however, as to the authenticity of 


Captain Middleton’s portrait of Mary Washington, . 


which is fortunate, for no other picture is known of that 
honored lady, loyally described by her famous son as 
“the most beautiful woman he had ever beheld.” From 
this canvas, painted only a few months before the birth 
of George Washington, it is evident that she must 
indeed have been very comely. The picture, however, 
has been relined and restored, and the likeness may have 
suffered by repainting. It was seriously damaged in 
Washington’s lifetime while being carted, with miscel- 
laneous furniture, through the streets of Philadelphia, a 
bed-post making a hole clear through it. For many 
years it was inconspicuously hung, in a bedroom at 
Mount Vernon, roughly patched from the back with 
scraps of canvas. It is supposed that on the depart- 
ure of the English painter Sharples, who painted the 
other portraits in the collection—visiting the United 
States with letters of introduction from Mr. Robert 
Cary, a business friend of Washington—he was en- 
trusted with this picture of Mary Washington to take it 
to London and have it put into good condition. At all 
events, it was sent to London. After being transferred 
to a new canvas, it passed into the hands of Bird, a 
member of the Royal Academy, for retouching, and it is 
now a better painting, probably, than when it left 
Middleton’s easel. Washington never saw it again, so 
what he would have thought of it as it appears now no 
one can say. Mrs. Sharples, after her husband's death, 
paid Bird his charge, and took the picture, and she in 
turn was reimbursed by Mr. Cary. George Washington 
was dead, and none of his family seems to have given 
a second thought about the portrait which he had held 
in such high esteem—perhaps because it was only 
remembered as a much-battered and unsightly canvas. 
Cary was a bachelor, and his sister, Mrs. Edwardes, 
inherited the picture, and at her death it became the 
property of her unmarried daughter, Eleanor Edwardes. 


*  * 
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RIVALLING in interest this painting of his mother are 
the two portraits of George Washington himself, by 
Sharples, one a full-face, in military uniform, the other 
a profile, and that of Martha, his wife. Sharples’s por- 
traits of Washington show points of difference from the 
better known likeness by Gilbert Stuart, the most 
notable being in the expression of the mouth, doubtless 
owing to the set of false teeth which the general wore 
after the Revolution. There is abundant evidence that 
Mrs. Washington preferred Sharples’s portrait of her 
husband to that by Stuart, which she protested had a 
certain “sponginess ” about the nose not to be found 
in the original. I think we must all be familiar with 
that peculiarity in the popular picture. Washington 
and his wife each gave Sharples their first sittings at 
Mount Vernon. Mrs. Washington did not sit to him 
again, but the general gave him two more sittings in 
Philadelphia. All three pictures were taken by the 
artist to New York and finished in his own house in 
Greenwich Street. They were sent off at once to 
England, to the annoyance of Sharples’s wife, who, in 
a letter to Mr. Cary, for whom they were painted, 
dwells on the great benefit her husband would have 
derived by exhibiting them in Philadelphia. 


*  * 
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THE other portraits, although attributed to Sharples 
can hardly be said to retain much of his work. It 
appears that he simply “rubbed them in” the canvas— 
as the studio phrase is—with the idea, probably, that one 
day he would be commissioned to make pictures of some 
of them. That day never came. Macready, in a letter 
to Mr. Cadwallader Colden, who took a great interest in 
the effort to get hold of the Sharples Washington por- 
trait, to send it to America, repeats the story told by 
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Mrs. Sharples, that “ all these sketches were to have been 
worked up in their turn, but Lady Washington resolutely 
set her face against the whole lot, saying that her hus- 
band had been most liberally rewarded in a money ac- 
knowledgment from the general, to whom he had given 
an assurance that he would not carry them any further.” 
After Sharples’s death, the sketches were bought from his 
widow and finished by English painters who, there is 
every reason to believe, had never seen any of the orig- 
inals. It seems, also, from the testimony of Stanfield 
and Maclise, that they had suffered a good deal from 
storage in a lumber room. Romney or Bird finished the 
portrait of Robert Fulton, and Maclise that of hie wife. 
Maclise virtually repainted all the rest. When they 
went into that artist’s hands Macready says that they 
were “ little more than indications for designed portraits.” 
Most of the portraits are now pretty pictures of pretty 
women, but he would be a confiding man, indeed, who 
could suppose that they can any longer be regarded as 
likenesses, 


oe 
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IN these foregoing notes, I must acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for most of the facts to the recent work pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, entitled ‘‘ Memorials 
of Washington,” by Major James Walter, a retired offi- 
cer in the British army, under whose auspices the pict- 


-ures are now exhibited. With the exception of the 


portraits of Washington—which I think were shown at 
the Union League Club some time ago—this collection is 
entirely new to New York, although seen at the White 
House during President Arthur’s administration. It is 
to go from here to Washington for the inspection of 
President Cleveland. I understand the collection is not 
for sale, which is to be regretted, at least so far as the 
finished portraits by Sharples and the Middleton portrait 
of Washington’s mother is concerned. Perhaps we are 
not fit to own such pictures. That, at least, is the re- 
corded opinion of Charles Dickens, whom Major Walter, 
in his “ Memorials of Washington,” quotes as writing, 
it must be confessed with some show of reason at the 
time, even if it is not so now— 

. ‘* They (the Sharples pictures) would have been kiln-dried by 
‘ finesse’ power had they recrossed the Atlantic. In good time 
the Americans will learn that the unnatural dry heat of their stoves 
in winter is as wholly destructive of all paintings as of the fair 
countenances of their lovely women. Such portraits as those 
Washingtons are the charge of the whole human race, and should 
be cared for as the heritage of future ages. They should be 
placed out of the power of injury by fire or heat. A few winter 
seasons in an American private house would finish them and ren- 
der them the utter wrecks others have already become. 

** CHARLES DICKENS.” 
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RECENTLY there have been some charming additions 
at Knoedler’s gallery. “The Weeder,” an exquisite 
little canvas by Jules Breton, shows the stooping figure 
of a peasant woman illumined by the last rays of the 
sun, which is just sinking beneath the horizon, the pale 
crescent of the new moon having already appeared. 
The picture tells eloquently and most poetically the story 
of another day’s work done. A glowing Henner—the 
bust in profile of a handsome, pale-faced woman, draped 
in black, with a wealth of auburn hair descending from 
her superb, patrician head, relieved against a dark 
crimson background—is unnamed; but it surely must 
have been intended for “ Romola.” A small Chelmin- 
ski isa characteristic snow scene of two military cava- 
liers. I take one to be Frederick the Great, who seems 
to be acknowledging, in passing, the salute of a young 
cavalry officer. Meyer von Bremen is represented by a 
miniature canvas, showing a smiling young peasant com- 
ing from work, with his scythe over his shoulder, and a 
posy in his hand, evidently intended for the comely 
maiden who, hidden from his view, looks up eagerly 
from her needlework, at the sound of his footstep. “On 
the Field of Honor,” by Francois Flameng, tells the 
story of an improvised duelin the snow. The principals 
have got out of a coach and are ready for the fray, the 
witnesses to which are some military looking men, in the 
costume of the Directory, and a knot of peasants who 
have stopped to see the performance. The combined 
expression of fright and curiosity on the face of the old 
woman is particularly well portrayed. There is a strong 
single figure, by Lerolle, of a French peasant woman in 
a sheepskin cloak; a Moorish interior by F. A. Bridg- 
man, showing a houri reclining on a divan, chiefly inter- 
esting for its color; and a charming little Israels—a 
fisherman and a lad returning from work, wading 
through misty gray water. But Knoedler & Co.’s great 
prize is “ Le Gofiter,” by Jules Breton, a group of bare- 
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footed peasant women reclining around a wood-fire, on 
which is cooking their noon-day repast. M. Breton is 
said to have received a larger price for this picture than 
for any that he had previously. painted, showing that the 
great success of ‘The Communicants” at the Morgan 
sale, for which Mr. Donald Smith paid $45,500 (Avery 
had sold it to Mrs. Mary Morgan for $22,000), was not 
without effect on his prices for subsequent commissions. 
Among other pictures from the Salon, bought by 
Knoedler, is Jean-Paul Laurens’s dramatic painting of 
the ferocious Torquerada before Ferdinand and Isabella, 
holding the crucifix before them and insisting on the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 


= 
* 


THE peaceful death of Asher B. Durand, at his home 
in South Orange, was hardly unexpected ; for the veteran 
artist was in his ninetieth year, and for some time past it 
was known that his health was failing. But now he has 
gone, the grief for his loss is not the less among the 
few surviving friends who knew him as President of the 
National Academy of Design, which, sixty years ago, he 
helped to establish. To the present generation of artists 
he was hardly more than a tradition, for he seldom 
emerged from his rural retreat. At the Century Club, 
however, where his “ Clove in the Catskills” is highly 
prized as one of the best examples in the country of the 
old Hudson River School of landscape, his honorable 
name has long been mentioned with affection and re- 
spect, and it is still worthily represented there in the per- 
son of his son. Durand and Cole have been spoken of 
as the fathers of American landscape. Certainly each 
imparted to his work a degree of poetic simplicity and 
refinement to be found in that of few, if any, of their 
predecessors in this country. Among the best canvases 
by Durand are the Catskill scene, already mentioned, 
which, it may be remembered, was at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition ; “‘ The Trysting-Tree,” owned by Benjamin H. 
Field ; ‘‘ Franconia Notch,” in the Robert L. Stuart col- 
lection, and “In the Woods,” belonging to Jonathan 
Sturges. His “ Lake George,” painted in 1875, showed 
much of his early power. It is as an engraver on steel, 
however, that his work is best known to this generation. 
His “ Declaration of Independence,” after Trumbull’s 
picture, and _ his “ Ariadne,” after Vanderlyn, are excel- 
lent examples of his careful, though somewhat conven- 
tional, style. 

* 

M. CHEVREUL, the celebration of whose hundredth 
birthday has been generally noticed by the newspapers, 
is still Director of the Dye Works at the Gobelins 
factory, and regularly attends the weekly meetings of the 
Academy of Sciences at the Institute. To this eminent 
Frenchman the world is indebted for the discovery and 
formulation of two leading principles which are the in- 
dispensable foundation of every combination of colors : 
that of simultaneous contrast, and that of successive 
contrast. As the critic, Chesneau, has well pointed out, 
the phenomena of contrast—contrast of color or of tone, 
simultaneous contrast, suctessive contrast, and mixed 
contrast—must be observed and studied by any one who 
hopes to produce a really harmonious effect in the 
decoration of a room. 

oe * * 

THE ‘“‘ American Art Association” of New York, who invited 
English artists to exhibit in America last year, have repeated their 
invitation for 1886-7. It may be useful to remind members of 
our water-color societies and others interested that this will prob- 
ably be the last time that the fine galleries in Madison Square will 
be at their disposal, as, owing to the popularity of these exhibi- 
tions, oil-paintings will be included next year. 

The above, clipped from the London World, evidently 
is inspired by the enterprising Mr. Henry Blackburn, 
who, in another paragraph in the same journal, we are 
told, *‘ leaves for America by the Etruria on September 
25th, having to give acourse of lectures at the University 
Great Heavens! is this 
what art is coming to in Philadelphia? But this is an 
“aside.” I make the clipping from The World tocall at- 
tention to the deception that has been practised on the 
editor, who would seem to suppose the “ American Art 
Association ” to be some sort of national institution, like 
the Royal Academy, for instance, instead of a simple 
business firm. There would seem to be an attempt here 
also to deceive the English water-color artists, who pay 
Mr. Blackburn a guinea a head for the privilege of hav- 
ing their pictures exhibited in the United States (and a 
commission on those he sells) ; else what is the meaning 
of reminding them that this will be their “ last” chance 
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of Pennsylvania next winter. 
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because “oil-paintings will be included next year?” 
Mr. Blackburn knows perfectly well that oil-paintings, 


water-colors, bric-a-brac, or anything else pertaining te 
the business of the art dealer is regularly exhibited and 
offered for sale in these rooms of Messrs. Kirby, Sutton & 
Robinson. This whole business of money-making under 
the disguise of educating the public in art is being car- 
ried too far. It is a sham and should be exposed with- 
out compunction, 
+ * 

As the abuse of the words “lady” and “ gentleman” 
has made it an honorable distinction for one to be known 
simply as a “ man” ora “woman,” so the recent fashion 
of New York picture-dealers advertising themselves 
“art associations”’ and “ art societies ’’ and their shops, 
“art galleries,” makes such old-established concerns as 
Avery’s, Schaus’s, Knoedler’s and Reichardt’s the more 
reputable under their straightforward business names. 
The new practice is certainly misleading to the general 
public, and especially to strangers in the city, who, for 
instance, confound The American Art Association with 
the Society of American Artists (a purely artistic organ- 
ization) and mentally connect every picture exhibition 
held at “ the American Art Galleries,” with the enterpris- 
ing proprietors of those really splendid rooms. The com- 
mercial advantage of such a proceeding as here indicated 
is so obvious that the small fry auctioneer dealers will not 
be slow to follow it. Already we read of “the Bucken Art 
Gallery ”—the new name for the Broadway picture auc- 
tion rooms which used to be “ Leavitt’s ’"—and there is 
no reason why, by and by, the proprietor should not get 
himself and his partners—if he has any—* incorporated ” 
by the State legislature and receive pictures from Europe 


free of duty. MONTEZUMA. 


ART IN BOSTON. 





PICKNELL’S CHOICE OF LANDSCAPE SUBJECTS—THI 
SUCCESS OF B. C. PORTER, AND NOTES CONCERNING 
FRANK HOLL, HEALEY AND OTHERS. 


Is it not the same passion for extremes, for the startling 
and the shocking, defiantly defended as material for art 
because it is also the true, characterizing the latest French 
fiction and drama, that appears in the choice by painters 
who have come under French influence during their 
training and development, of scenery devoid of any ele- 
ment of charm? Here is our young Mr. Picknell, who 
made a hit in the Paris Salon half a dozen years ago, by 
painting, as a tour de force, a bare, straight stretch of white 
sandy road in southern France, lying in the unrelieved 
glare of a southern noonday sun, now at work with an 
enthusiasm which knows no surcease thus far into 
October, upon the dismal and forbidding sand dunes 
of the northern side of Cape Ann. Here, in the midst of 
the most piquant and delightfully varied scenery of a 
salt-water inlet making its crooked way among the pretty 
hills back of Gloucester and Magnolia, with old Yankee 
farms, or the little gardens and orchards of the fisher- 
men, running into the fresh, green tide-water’s edge and 
forming from every height as bright and sweet a pros- 
pect as any river valley ever sung by English bard, this 
ambitious and successful landscapist of ours is at work 
upon—what ? A curious and savage topographical mon- 
strosity, a fierce freak of nature, actually cruel and re- 
volting to any sympathetic view of nature, a huge moun- 
tain of snow-white sand, as it looks to be, but really a 
hill like any of the green ones around, which, owing to 
its fated position with regard to the prevailing winds 
and the immense sandy beach near by, has been slowly 
and relentlessly buried, during the last two hundred 
years or more, since English settlers first arrived on the 
New England shore, by the sand piled up in the great 
easterly storms at the mouth of the inlet during the 
winter and then sifted by the east winds of summer 
under the hot drying suns of July, August and September 
over the doomed hillocks. Not only does local neighbor- 
hood tradition certify that these great sand-hills (which 
to the summer visitor arriving at Annisquam on the top 
of the old stage-coach, that runs over from Gloucester, 
look like snow-covered Alps in miniature) were once a 
fertile farm and orchard, but a little digging anywhere 
into the dazzling drift will bring up indubitable evidences 
of the choked and buried vegetation, grass, and shrubs, 
and even large trees. Well, it is upon this hill, buried 
like Herculaneum, this scene of death, destruction and 
desolation, as cheerless, and, indeed, as fierce, and, in July, 
as blinding as the snow-covered wastes of the Siberian 
Arctic regions, that the painter of ‘La Route de Con- 
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carneau ” has been at work now for months with all the 
absorption that artists have been supposed to feel for 
beauty. The French painter will paint you the human 
heaps of a battlefield, the death-agonies of a victim of 
poison, the severed pipes and shreds of a human body 
from which the head has just been struck, with the 
coagulating pool of blood jetted upon the marble floor 
under it, in the same enthusiastic fidelity to truth in a 
small way. It is the French fashion of the time, in the 
school of the true—the real. As a reaction from the con- 
ventionalities of “‘ composed ” landscapes, weakly roman- 
tic and false to nature for the sake of some oft-repeated 
effect, realism has been a refreshing and reviving influ- 
ence, no doubt. But when art loses sight altogether of 
its mission to charm and soothe, to soften and to elevate 
human nature, when it merely sets itself the toughest 
problems of technique it can lay hold of, in order to dis- 
play mere technical triumphs, when it accomplishes at 
last only a memorial of the facts of a scene of desolation, 
one may be pardoned for misgivings as to whether this 
isn't realism run into the ground—or rather into the 
sand ? 

Mr. B. C. Porter, the portraitist, goes on in his steady 
and golden stream of success. He has been for many 
years the pet painter of the ladies and of fashionable 
society—as an artist, | mean, of course—but of late years 
he has also compelled the admiration of connoisseurs 
and critics as well. His prices long ago got into the 
four-figure numbers and lately they have doubled up on 
those, with an extensive waiting list, and invitations from 
English duchesses and vicountesses which he cannot 
afford to accept. 

As Mr. Frank Holl, the London _portrait-painter, 
arrives here pretty soon, in hopes to repeat H. Her- 
komer’s clean sweep of American dollars, it is a little 
comfort to know that there is again an American por- 
trait-painter who could go to England and bring back 
some British gold, if he wanted. Which reminds me 
that one of Healey’s best portraits—sweeter and richer 
than anything of his recent decades—a full-length of the 
poet Longfellow, done when both subject and painter 
were in the prime of manhood and accomplishment, has 
lately been exposed for sale In one of the shops here. 
Che public are so used to pictures of Longfellow's old 
age, that they are hardly reconciled to this presentation 
of him—true as it no doubt is—in a blooming, though 
just a bit dandified, ‘manly beauty,” with peachy cheeks 
and clustering locks, and shy, small, gloved hand weakly 
fingering a cane—altogether quite the Bulwer “ Pelham ” 
figure of the period. Ernest Longfellow’s personal 
appearance amply supports, in a general way, the evi- 
dence of Healey’s portrait. Healey could exaggerate 
and tickle his sitter’s pet weakness, but he could not lie ; 
at least his brush could not. We have in mind a certain 
much-exhibited portrait by him, of a very prominent 
young Bostonian. He had evidently indulged the sitter’s 
demand for astatesman-like cranial development, in “ high 
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ight,” to the verge of caricature, but he had written 
“Donkey ” all over it “in a large, round hand ” all the 
same. Another old American portrait of real interest, 
now exhibiting at a dealer's here, is a Huntington por- 
trait of Mrs. Betts, of New York, formerly a famous 
Boston belle. The flesh-textures are a little vitreous, 
but the likeness and characterization of the beauty of 
forty years ago are so remarkable and so instinct with a 
true, lady-like grace, setting at nought the enormous hoop- 
skirts of the days of Queen Victoria’s young mother- 
hood, that the picture has undying charm. 

Among the Boston art news, nothing is more interest- 
ing than that Foxcroft Cole has returned from California, 
instead of settling there, as he once thought he might 
do. The clever young portraitist, A. Q. Collins, has also 
returned from there after a harvest in portraits (he was 
a pupil of Bonnat), but is doubtful whether to settle in 
Boston, New York, or Paris. He repeats the familiar 
complaint that it is impossible to find a studio in Bos- 
ton—rooms with windows in them, yes—but real studios 
there are none, save Vinton’s, formerly Hunt's. H. O. 
Walker, another Boston pupil of Bonnat’s, has solved 
this problem by fitting up a disused stable studio- 
fashion. Emil Carlsen, a painter of still life whom Bos- 
ton nearly starved before suddenly raising him to the 
pinnacle of fortune, has determined to go to New York, 
and Childe Hassam, the audacious and brilliant water- 
colorist and landscapist, is off for three years’ study in 
Paris. Mr. Halsall has his hands full with orders for 
the “big” yachts, of which he made many studies, 
and Enneking is faithfully following up his declared 
purpose to work figures jnto his landscape, a la Jules 
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Breton. Ah,a good many American artists have at 
last “caught on” to the idea that something besides 
drawing and technique would be just as well! 

GRETA. 





THE ART AMATEUR FOR 1887. 


WITH the present issue, The Art Amateur ends its 
fifteenth half yearly volume. Little need be said as to 
the success of the Magazine, for the reader who has 
followed its career since its first issue until now will be 
able to judge of that for himself. If, as we confess to 
be the case, we “builded better than we knew,” the 
measure of our prosperity is chiefly due to the liberal 
support we have received from the public, which we 
gratefully acknowledge to be far above that ever before 
accorded to an American art periodical. Our great 
effort will now be to continue to merit it. In earnest of 
this endeavor, we proceed to lay before our readers an 
outline of our programme for the coming year which, 
from constantly increasing facilities for obtaining suita- 
ble articles and designs, we are enabled to do more fully 
than ever before. 

The colored plates which, at first, we gave with diffi- 
dence—for it was deemed hopeless to get such results as 
would be worthy of an art magazine—have become a val- 
uable feature. Mr. Ottmann has put all the resources 
of his great lithographic establishment at our dis- 
posal, with the gratifying result that we have been able 
to give, as models for students, something very different 
from the characterless, prettily finished “ chromos”’ that 
have brought color printing into disrepute. Such plates 
as Henry Mosler’s “Breton Peasant,” Carroll Beck- 
with’s portrait of Miss Charlotte Adams, James Hart’s 
cattle pieces, Julia Dillon’s “ Yellow Roses,” Leonard 
Ochtman’s “ Spring Landscape,” and Victor Dangon's 
“Magnolias,” in the present number—all printed from 
oil-paintings, under the supervision of the respective 
artists--reproduced not only the color of the originals 
but the very touch and handling. 

We may remind our readers that some of The Art Am- 
ateur plates for the past year sold readily in picture shops 
for several dollars apiece. While great pains will be 
taken to maintain the present high standard, we hope to 
increase the number of plates for the coming year; but, 
as nothing is worse, artistically speaking, than a poorly 
colored print, we shall concern ourselves far more about 
the quality of those we do give than the quantity it 
would be easy to provide at some sacrifice of artistic 
merit. Among the models already secured for repro- 
duction we may mention: 





DESIGNS IN COLORS, (INCOMPLETE LIST.) 

‘*A Sleeping Beauty,’’ an exquisite aquarelle, by Madeleine 
Lemaire. (To be given next month). 

** Marguerites,” a two-thirds portrait in oils of a beautiful child 
carrying daisies, by Edith Scannell. 

“Norman Peasant” (companion to ‘‘ Breton Peasant,” pub- 
lished January, 1886), a life study in oils, by Stephen Hills 
Parker. 

** Portrait Study” (young woman), a life study in oils, by 
Henry Bacon. 

“* Titmice,” decorative study of birds, by Ellen Welby. 

‘‘ Kingfishers” (companion to the above), decorative study of 
birds, by Ellen Welby. 

**Golden Rod,” study in oils from nature, by L. Donaldson. 

** Old French Peasant Woman,”’ a life study in oils, by Charles 
Sprague Pearce. 

‘*Tdeal Head ” (female), study in oils, by Felix Moscheles. 

As there is too great a preponderance of figure subjects, we 
shall doubtless substitute fruit, floral, or landscape subjects for 
some of the above. 


Illustrated biographies of artists, which in previous 
years have been a feature of The Art Amateur, will re- 
ceive more attention than our over-crowded pages lately 
have permitted. Madeleine Lemaire, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Jules Breton, Paul Baudry, and Will H. Low 
are the subjects of those which will first appear. Fac- 
similes of pencil, pen, and charcoal drawings by noted 
artists will include examples of Gérome, Detaille, Clairin, 
Fortuny, and of such of the old masters as Raphael, 
Rubens, Michel Angelo, Boucher and Watteau. 

Oil and water-color painting will continue to receive 
especial attention both as to text and illustration. Miss 
Donaldson's valuable articles on painting flowers in oils 
will be supplemented by full-page drawings by Victor 
Dangon, of the flowers of each month of the year, and 
Mr. A. J. H. Way will begin a new series of practical 
articles on fruit and still-life painting in oils. ‘‘ Landscape 
Painting in Oils ” will furnish the subject of much valu- 
able information on that subject, and the illustrated 


articles on “ Water-color Painting,” by Roger Riordon, 
and on “ Sketching from Nature,” by Robert Jervis, will 
be continued, as well as the favorite “ Art Notes and 
Hints,” which are furnished from the practical knowl- 
edge of various artists. 

Pastel-painting, fan-painting, wood-engraving, and 
etching will receive due attention from time to time, and 
amateurs in difficulties may continue to look for prompt 
and practical assistance in these as in all other matters 
within the scope of the Magazine. Miss Edith Scannell 
will continue her outline sketches, The varied and com- 
prehensive series of monograms, which has long been a 
feature, will be given regularly throughout the year. 

China-painting designs have always been a specialty, 
and much of the writings of such standard writers on 
this subject as Camille Piton, Louise McLoughlin, and 
Lavinia Kellogg have first appeared in the columns of 
The Art Amateur. In the coming year, beside the usual 
valuable, practical instructions on china-painting by ex- 
perienced teachers, we have arranged definitely for the 
following designs, and we may add that many others 
will be given besides: 

CHINA-PAINTING DESIGNS. (PARTIAL LIST ONLY.) 
By Ellen Welby: Large Decorative Heads for Plaques, double 
page. ‘‘ Blue-titmice”’ (in colors), and ‘‘ Kingfishers ’’ (in colors). 
By ‘‘ Kappa” : Dec. Vase (Narcissus). 
Yan. Cracker Jar (Black Alder), double page. 
Feb. Square Vase (Phlox). 
Mar. Lamp Vase (Pitcher Plant), double page. 
Apr. Chocolate Jug (Chickory). 
May. Vase (Marsh Marigold), double page. 
Fune. Sugar Bowl (Anemone). 
Fuly, Cream Jug (Anemone). 
Aug. Plaque (Button Bush), double page. 
Sept. Low Vase (Dandelion). 
Oct. Vase (Lady’s Slipper), double page. 
By “I. B.S. N.” Dec. Oatmeal Set (Oak Leaves and Acorns). 
Fan, Panel (Chrysanthemums), double page. 
Feb, Fruit Plate (Apples). 
Mar. Fruit Plate (Pears). 
Apr. Tile (Butterflies). 
May. Fruit Plate (Plums). 
Fune. Tile (Flowers). 
Fuly. Fruit Plate (Cherries). 
Aug. Tile (Birds). 
Sept. Fruit Plate (Crabapples), 
Oct. Fruit Plate (Grapes). 
Nov, Panel (Sweetbrier). 


The absence in the shops of the dealers in artists’ ma- 
terials of any wood-carving designs at all worthy of the 
name has made the carefully selected models given in 
The Art Amateur a necessity, and we have taken par- 
ticular pains in arranging for those to be given in the 
Magazine during the coming year. Some of the follow- 
ing (as well as the bold decorative heads by Miss Ellen 
Welby, with omission of certain details) will be found 
well suited to the requirements of workers in repoussé 
brass, for whom, however, Mr. C. M. Jenckes, who 
furnishes the pounce-box design in the present number, 
provides special drawings of bellows, sconces, and sim- 
ilar objects : 


DESIGNS FOR WOOD-CARVING. (PARTIAL LIST ONLY.) 


By Prof. L. W. Miller : (1) Mantel-piece (Oak Leaves and Acorns). 
(2) Open-work horizontal panel (Black- 
berries), for head of screen. 
(3) Buffet (Grapes). 
(4) Upright panel (Beans). 
(5) Upright Panel (Hops), companion to 
the above. 
(6) Hall Settle (Dog-wood). 
(7) Panel (Convolvulus), double page. 
By Winifred E. Ketcham: Border of Tiles (Blackberry Vine), 
double page. 
By Camille Piton: Panel from Carved Oak Sideboard, South 
Kensington Museum, double page. 
Mirror, or Picture Frame (Dog-wood), four 
pages. 

By Camille Piton, Mr. C. M. Jenckes, and others: Working 
drawings of old furniture in the Cluny, South Kensington, and 
other famous European museums. 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS. 


By Camille Piton : Still-Life Studies. Egg Plant and Banana. 
Eggs and Tomatoes. 
By R. Arthur: Medieval Hunter, with Cross-bow and Game. 
Tapestry Painting Panel (double page). 
By Benn Pitman: Etched Brass Hinges, for Cabinet Doors 
(double page). 
After Schuler: Various double-page Bird and Flower Design 
- for Mirror or Screen Painting. . 
By C. M. Jenckes : Christmas Decorations for Churches and Sun- 
day-School Rooms (double page). 
Various Designs for Menu Cards. 
By Prof. L. W. Miller: Chair Back in Embossed Leather (Con- 
ventional Design). 
By C, M. Jenckes: Bellows and Candlestick in Repoussé Brass 
Work, 


Other features of the department of “ Decoration and 
Furniture ” will be a continuation of the practical arti- 
cles on “ Alterations of City and Country Houses,” “ In- 
expensive Temporary Decoration of Apartinents in Flats 
and Hotels,” and illustrated descriptions of interiors of 
artistic city and country houses. Besides these, there 
will be illustrations of furniture and cabinet 
work, old and modern, the usual abundance of panels, 
friezes, borders and decorative motives, and expert advice 
on home decoration, published for the benefit of inquir- 


numerous 


ing readers. 

Art Needlework wiil continue to receive especial at- 
tention. The admirable series of practical articles by 
Miss L. Higgin, late principal of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework at South Kensington, which have been 
a feature of The Art Amateur for more than two years, 
are soon to be collected and published by an important 
London house, making the most authoritative work 
on the subject extant. 
contributions to the Magazine, as will also Miss Mary 


Miss Higgin will continue her 


Gay Humphreys, and there will be as usual authoritative 
articles on ecclesiastical embroidery. A great variety of 
designs, supplied exclusively to The Art Amateur by the 
Royal School of Art Needlework and other sources, has 
been secured for the coming year: 


ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS, (PARTIAL LIST ONLY.) 
By A. de Beaumont : Portiére in Floral Arabesque (double page.) 
By Camille Piton : Panel or Portiére (Italian, Sixteenth Century), 
After Model in South Kensington Museum, 
(4 pages). 
Border, with appliqué pattern, South Kensing- 
ton Museum (4 pages). 


Royal School of | p otectactical Panel (Ros ob 
bak Maeda: 5 Ecclesiastical Panel (Roses), 8 pages. 


- ‘* (Lilies), 8 pages. 

Quilt or Coverlet with Border (Roses), 8 pages. 

Cushion or Chair Seat 
plant), 4 pages. 

Wash Stand Splash Cloth (Children’s Raft 
and Tub Race, 5 figures) 4 pages. 

Piano Front (Dance of Children, 19 figures), 
4 pages. 

Book Cover (Carnations). 

Cover for Railway Guide. 

Newspaper Rack (Nasturtiums), 

Scrap Book Cover (Bamboo and Bird). 


(Strawberries and 


Blotter or Scrap Book (Cornflowers). 

Mantel Valance or Curtain Border (Running 
Floral Design) 2 pages. 

Borders for Baby’s Blankets or Dresses. 

Powderings for Quilts or Curtains. 

Various Cushions, Chair Seats, Table Cover 
Corners, Footstools, etc. 

Playing-Cards Box Tops 
monds). 


(Club and Dia- 
Borders of Ivy, Honeysuckle, Roses, Pinks, 
Oak Leaves and Acorns, Hawthorn Blos- 
soms, Jasmine, Blackberries, etc., etc. 
Mantel Valance or Table Cover Border of Oak 
Leaves and Acorns (double page). 
Doilies (Floral), 2 sets of half a dozen. 
Sachet (Convolvulus). 
‘* (Roses). 
Blotter (Iris). 
Cosey or Blotter (Conventional Flowers), 
Cosey (Tea-Plant). 
Cosey (Daisies). 
Wall Pocket with Monogram (Jasmine). 
Photograph or Menu Frame (Passion Flowers). 


“ “6 oc 


(Marguerites). 
- ” ‘« (Apple Blossoms). 
Blotter or top of Casket (Primroses and Rib- 


bon Knots). 


The “ Amateur Photography Department,” in charge 
of Mr. George G. Rockwood, will be strengthened in 
various particulars. 

A series of practical articles on “Illumination,” by 
Mr. C. M. Jenckes, profusely illustrated, and with many 
models from old MSS., is in hand, and will appear at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The department of “ Books, Old and New,” will be 
strengthened by the co-operation of Mr. Henri Péne du 
Bois (American correspondent of “ Le Livre”), connois- 
seur in the arts of the bibliophile, who will contribute a 
series of practical articles on Books and Bindings, which 
will be illustrated, as occasion demands, by facsimiles 
of rare and curious titles, frontispieces, initials, and tail- 
pieces. These papers will be invaluable to the novice in 
book-collecting, as well as interesting to the expert 
bibliophile. Mr. Theodore Child’s articles on old Book- 
bindings will be resumed. Old and new prints will 
receive due attention, with especial reference to “ Illustrat- 
ing.” The usual reviews of new publications will con- 
tinue a feature of the Magazine, all books, we need 
hardly add, being noticed strictly on their merits. 





























FAN-PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS AND OILS. be mounted upon a drawing-board with several thick- highest light, nor the darkest shadow. Remember that 


HE first important con- 

sideration in painting 
fans is that the mate- 
rial be properly select- 
If satin 
used, that with the linen 
back and silk face, of 
the very best quality, is 


ed. is to be 


preferable to any other 
kind, even the most ex- 
pensive, which is all 
silk, but is not so firm 





and stiff as the satin 
mixed with linen. 

In selecting _ silk, 
choose either a firm 
faille, or else a gros- 
grain with very fine 
cords, rather than the 
smooth taffeta silks. 

Among the very newest and most fashionable fans are 
those painted in uncut velvet and crépe lisse. The 


uncut velvet when made up is finished with a border 
of feathers, while the more transparent material has 
a very effective finish of real lace; this is placed all 
around the edge, top, bottom and sides, being laid per- 
fectly flat upon the material, which is cut out beneath the 
open spaces, showing the full beauty of the lace. Other 
materials used for fan-painting are fine kid, which is 
procured at the glove factories ; vellum, which may be 
bought at such places as Schaus’s, in Broadway, and 
Devoe’s, in Fulton Street; also such woods as olive, 
ebony, black walnut, and violet, satin and sandal woods. 
These plain wood fans ready for painting may be bought 
at Macy’s, in Fourteenth Street and Tiffany’s. 

Before beginning to paint, if the material selected is 
such as satin, crépe lisse, silk, or what not, it must first 


nesses of fine paper, or one of smooth cardboard under- 
neath. 
size of the fan sketched lightly in pencil or crayon with- 


Mount the material with the outline of the proper 


out cutting it out; this margin is useful for trying the 
color, besides keeping the stuff from stretching as it would 
do if it were cut out beforehand. 

The mounting is done by putting a little glue or some 


small tacks in the four corners. The design, which 
should be something simple and effective, should be 
transferred to the material, not sketched in by the -eye, 
as all corrections and erasures are to be avoided. The 


method of transferring is first to trace the design with 
oiled paper. Then take a sheet of tissue paper, or thin 
writing paper, the proper size, and scribble, so to speak, 
with a No. 2 pencil all over it so as to leave no spot un- 
covered. Place this under the oiled paper, with the 
pencilled side next to the material, and with a finely 
pointed hard pencil or knitting-needle, follow all the out- 
lines of the design. On lifting the papers, a complete 
Care 
must be taken not to press with the hand on any part 


drawing will be found on the material beneath. 


except the outline to be transferred. 
The water-colors needed in painting are the following : 


Se 





FIGURE DESIGN FOR FAN DECORATION, 


Chinese white, yellow ochre, vermilion, rose madder, light 
red, cobalt, Antwerp blue, light zinober green, terre 
verte, cadmium, raw umber, Vandyck brown, sepia 
burnt Sienna and lamp-black. 

With these colors any subject may be painted—figures, 
landscapes or flowers. The brushes necessary are one 
rather large brush of good, firm black hair, one medium- 
sized pointed camel’s-hair, and two small, fine, pointed 
camel’s-hair, one being very fine indeed, for the smaller 
touches and for drawing fine lines. 

The manner of painting is first to cover the whole de- 
sign within the outlines with a coating of Chinese white, 
using the large brush. When this is dry, begin to lay in 


the color in simple flat masses of light and shade, select- 
ing a medium tone for each mass, which is neither the 





all the colors must be rendered opaque by mixing them 
with Chinese white. When the first painting is dry, with 
a smaller brush begin to put in the half tints which unite 
the masses of light and shade, and look for the highest 
lights as well as the darkest accents of shadow. 

Chis being done, the painting begins to model in a 
simple, broad way. The fine details and finishing touches 
are now put in with a very small pointed brush. It is 
very 


allowed to dry before painting again. 


important that each painting or wash should be 


Too much finish is not an advantage in fan-painting ; 
the design must be kept simple and effective; this is done 
by keeping the masses as flat as possible in the manner 
described. 

In a design of flowers, a shadow should be painted be- 
neath, orin whatever direction the light falls. This shadow 
should be a delicate gray and must be put in quite flat. 
The oil 


colors are, however, to be put out on blotting-paper in- 


The same directions apply to painting in oil. 


stead of the ordinary palette, and should be mixed with 
turpentine or some of the preparations sold for this pur- 
pose. Flat bristle and small, flat pointed sables are the 


brushes used. 


The painting finished, the fan is next to be mounted, 
which operation requires care and skill to be successful. 
If the material is thick, such as silk or satin, the sticks, of 
course, will not show through, so they need not be 
carefully finished above. If the painting is on gauze 
or crépe lisse the sticks must be finely polished or 
carved. 

Fhe mounting is done in the following manner: The 
sticks are spread out at the proper distance apart and 
carefully tied together so that they will not separate any 
farther. The under lining of the fan should be of plain 
fine silk or satin, and is, as a rule, less heavy than the 
front. 
are carefully measured, folded, and then pressed with a 


warm iron till the folds are firmly creased, A piece of 


It is cut out the exact size of the other, and both 
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linen or muslin must be put between the iron and the 
material to keep it from burning or soiling. 

An interlining of stiff muslin or paper is sometimes put 
between the two outside parts of the fan and is especially 
necessary when the outside material is not very stiff. 
This interlining is firmly pressed into folds and is then 
fastened with strong glue the whole length of the upper 
sticks and allowed to dry. The outside pieces are then 
carefully placed on either side and glued together all the 
way across at the top and bottom, particular attention 
being given to gluing each fold firmly to the stick. The 
top is then finished off with a very narrow band of silk or 
linen over which feathers or any ornamental border de- 
sired may be placed. 

The transparent materials are lined with the same and 
the interlining is omitted. In some cases, where the 
sticks are very handsome, they are glued on the outside of 
the gauze, the under side being arranged as_ usual. 
These are ornamented all around with lace, as already 
described. The final finish is a large bow of rich satin 
ribbon with long ends tied tothe 
handle of the fan. 

M. B. ODENHEIMER-FOWLER. 


VICTOR DANGON. 


WE could hardly give our 
readers a more agreeable intro- 
duction to that clever French 
artist, Mr. Victor Dangon, than 
by the examples of his work both 
in color and in pen-and-ink, pre- 
sented in the present issue of the 
Magazine. It will be rightly 
guessed at once that flower- 
painting is his specialty, and one 
has only to turn to the study of 
magnolias, which is one of our 
supplements this month, to see 
hew conscientiously, and with 
what knowledge, he goes to 
nature for his subjects. The 
flower and the leaves have been, 
it is evident, studied thoroughly. 
Before Mr. Dangon put his brush 
to the canvas, he had mastered 
the structure, the anatomy, and 
the local color, so that when he 
began to paint, he set to work 
with the freedom and confidence 
that can only come with knowl- 
edge. In his pen drawings we 
notice the same honesty and ac- 
curacy. Every line means some- 
thing ; nothing is done for mere 
effect. Only one with the ex- 
perience of Mr. Dangon could 
draw the rose with the freedom 
and truth seen in the fan design 
on the opposite page. Fan- 
painting, by the way, is a spe- 
cialty of his, and it would be 
hard to say how many designs 
of the kind now on the market 
originated in his studio; for he 
is a successful teacher and has 
had many pupils since he took up his residence in New 
York, three years ago. 

Victor Dangon was born at Lyons, in 1845; began to 
learn drawing at an early age, and in 1862 he stood in 
the first division at the Lyons Ecole des Beaux Arts. Up 
to 1869 he devoted himself to floral decoration and orna- 
ment for industrial art, and to this, doubtless, he owes 
the good foundation alluded to already. Apart from his 
talent as a flower-painter, Mr. Dangon is gifted with a 
rich and powerful tenor voice. He studied for three 
years with Duprez, in Paris, and made a successful début, 
singing afterward at the Theatre Royal de Luttaye, 
Amsterdam, in Antwerp, Lyons, Paris, and in South 
America; finally appearing with Capoul in the United 
States. But now he sings only for friends, or occasionally 
at musicales and club gatherings, devoting his most seri- 
ous hours to the improvement of his art as a painter. 

Our readers, we think, will be glad to know that ar- 
rangements have been made with Mr. Dangon to con- 
tribute regularly to the pages of The Art Amateur 
floral designs similar to those from his pencil which en- 
rich the present number of the magazine, 
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HINTS ON DRAWING IN INDIA INK. 


THERE are, broadly speaking, two ways of drawing with 
India ink. The older one is to build up the picture in seftly 
graduated washes from an almost imperceptible shade 
or film of shade on the paper; the newer to create your 
subject with broad and ready washes, without particular 
attention to subtleties of gradation. The first style leads 
to fine finished effects, and the other to dashing and 
brilliant ones, and hence each is useful in its way; the 
one for complete and elaborate work, and the other for 
spirited sketching. 

The older fashion of India ink drawing is still exten- 
sively practised in Europe, especially in Germany. It 
involves the necessity of an accurate outline to begin 
with. This should be drawn lightly with a hard pen- 
cil so that it will not show through the washes. The 
paper selected should be rather smooth than rough, 
with a finely granulated surface, and hard finish. The 
ink used should be of the best : a hard stick rubbed to a 





VICTOR DANGON., DRAWN BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 


tender shade in water, and washed on with a sable brush 
of a size proportioned to the masses to be laid in. In 
working by this process, I rub my ink in a saucer with 
a spoonful or two of water, being careful to cleanse the 
saucer of the least trace of grease that may remain from 
the soap used in washing it before beginning. 

I begin a study, say of a head, by washing the entire 
paper over with a little ox-gall and water to neutralize any 
greasiness that may have come from handling. The 
paper itself I stretch by dampening and fastening on a 
board, if I am working in the studio—if out of doors I use a 
pad. Any dealer in artists’ materials will have the special 
paper you select made up into a pad for you. I sketch 
my outline very lightly and carefully, using only the 
softest rubber to erase, and using that as little as possi- 
ble, as any friction affects the surface of the paper. My 
first wash is scarcely darker than the paper, and with it 
I cover the whole surface, except the one or two finest 
points of high light, say in the eye, and the most promi- 
nent point of the features. The next two washes I apply 
from the same tint, then I darken it with a little more 
ink, and so proceed, building up color gradually, and 





securing the modelling by the soft and rounding grada- 
tion of the shades and the force of the shadows. 

The paper must be allowed to dry, but not to get hard 
dry, between each wash. It must never be dried by 
heat. All forced or artificial drying bleaches or weak- 
ensthe ink. The process is slow, and is likely to tax the 
patience of a beginner, but the results compensate for 
the trouble. 

Indeed, the true value of India ink as a medium for pict- 
ure-making can only be fully brought out by the means 
described. The other method, with all its brilliant re- 
sults, is only good for making sketches. For this latter 
purpose I use a softer ink that rubs down more freely 
in the saucer, and rougher paper. Damp paper is best 
for securing tone and dry paper for brilliancy. After 
cleaning the surfaceas already described, the first washes 
are applied lightly, but without attempting fine grada- 
tions. If the paper is damp, it softens the edges of the 
washes, and blends them without sacrificing their full- 
body quality. “Chinese” or other white pigment 
should not be used on an In- 
dia ink drawing. Either avail 
yourself of the white of the 
paper or scratch out your lights 
with an eraser when the work is 
done. 

Many draughtsmen in India 
ink resort to the pen for finish. 
The drawings are laid in with 
broad, bold washes and then 
worked over with the pen until 
often all character is taken out 
of them. The results may be 
effective and satisfactory enough 
in their way, but by no method 
but the progressive one first de- 
scribed can the most delicate and 
subtle effects of the medium be 
secured. In drawing on wood 
the combination of wash and 
pen is largely employed. 

The more general method of 
making illustrations for repro- 
duction is to. use body color, 
which easily permits the correc- 
tion of errors, and is more rapid 
than the Indiaink process. The 
latter, however, is indispensable 
for the more delicate work of 
the engraver on metal. Some 
draughtsmen use the liquid ink 
sold in bottles for wash draw- 
ings ; but, except for pen use, it 
is not to be recommended, for 
in its preparation it loses cer- 
tain qualities only found in the 
pure pigment as it comes in 
sticks, 

In conclusion, it may be re- 
marked that in sketching from 
nature, under 
which forbid the employment of 
color, India ink is an invaluable 
medium. The artist’s entire 
paraphernalia, except the pad, 
may be carried in a pocket, for 
it consists only of the stick of 
ink, the little slab, the brushes and a collapsible cup 
to hold water. ILLUSTRATOR. 


circumstances 


IT is useful before entering on a sketching campaign 
to go over one’s elementary lessons in water-colors and 
practise for a day or two laying of tints, graduating, tak- 
ing out lights and so on. In addition to the usual 
methods of practice it will be worth while, once or twice, 
to cover a sheet of a drawing block with drops of water 
placed side by side, of different dimensions, and some 
more charged with water than others. Afterward, 
color is introduced with the point of the brush, in some 
drops more, in some less, and the whole is allowed to dry. 
This method, or some modification of it, is useful in paint- 
ing foliage. 


In laying large flat tints in water-colors, use two 
brushes on the same handle, the second to be kept moist 
with water and to be used to soften each touch of the 
one bearing the color immediately after it is placed. 
In this way, more successfully than in any other, perfectly 
even tints may be laid over any extent of surface. 
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Amateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 





NEW APPARATUS. 





THE recent invention of permanent bromide paper has 
brought it within the ability of any one owning a camera 
to make enlarged prints from small negatives. The proc- 
ess is very simple and the results are beautiful. 

The apparatus required, in addition to an ordinary 
camera and lens, consists of a frame to hold the nega- 





























tive, and a board or screen on which to fasten the sensi- 
tive paper, as shown in the cut, Fig. 1. 

The frame holding the negative is fastened in the shut- 
ter of the dark-room window, and a hood or bag open at 
both ends is drawn over the frame at one end, and over 
the lens of the camera at the other. The camera has 
the ground glass frame removed, and the image is 
thrown directly back on to the screen. A reflector of 
white paper outside the window may be used to improve 
the illumination. The size of the enlargement will de- 
pend upon the relative distance of the lens and screen 
from the negative. Any lens that will cover the nega- 
tive, will answer for enlarging, and the exposure will de- 
pend on the size of stop used, the density of the negative, 





and degree of enlargement. With a thin negative, and 
a rapid rectilinear lens, stop F—32, a 20x24 enlargement 
can be made from a 4x5 negative, with from five to ten 
minutes’ exposure. 

The development is with oxalate of potash and iron, 
and the print is fixed, washed and mounted the same as 
an albumen print. The tone is engraving black, and 
there is an absence of the shiny surface of the ordinary 
photograph. 

Those who prefer a more elaborate apparatus can buy 
it already made. It consists of an adjustable easel, hav- 
ing a light tight box for a roll of paper at the top, and 
provided with a hinged frame for clamping the paper 





when drawn down on the face of the screen (Fig. 2), 
and a camera similar to a portrait camera, except that 
it has a fixed ground glass, and the carrier to hold the 
negative, which takes the place of a dark slide, is ar- 
ranged to slide into the body, between the ground glass 
and the lens (Fig. 3.) 

The whole apparatus in operation is 
Fig. 4. 

A new camera of theclass known as “ Detective,” em- 
bodies some valuable features which will commend it to 
the attention of those who want a handy camera. The 
most distinctive device is the instantaneous shutter, 
which has been christened the“ Alligator shutter ’"—pre- 
sumably from its similarity to the jaws of an alligator. 
It works next to the plate, and as the lens is 
wide open during the entire exposure, it is 
claimed that it will give the same amount of 
detail with half the exposure of any other form 
of shutter working next the lens. The camera 
is adapted for either paper or glass plates, and 
may receive a more extended description when 
it is put onthe market. 


shown at 


RANDOM NOTES, 

THE first fall meeting of the New York 
Amateur Photographers’ Society was quite in- 
teresting. 





Mr. Ives, of Philadelphia, was pres- 
ent and exhibited a new optical lantern of great 
excellence. It occupies, when ready for carry- 
ing, something less than one fourth the space 
occupied by the smallest ordinary lantern. 
That is, it folds up within itself in a similar 
manner to the new portable cameras. Although very 
compact, its lantern and jet are of the usual size and 
power and will make projections of the largest size. It 
is used in connection with the ether-oxygen light. The 
ether supplies the hydrogen element with scarcely more 
apparatus than is required for the oxy-calcium light, but 
the light is more brilliant. This lantern from its porta- 
bility and compactness will be of great use to amateurs 
and scientists. 
+ * 

I TOOK occasion to ask Mr. Ives if he had ever tried the 
experiment of covering the back of his exhibition screen 
with black paper, as such had been recommended to me, 
and that I realized that there was a great amount of 
light that could be utilized that is now lost. He said he 
had tried it. The light that passes through the thin, 
white screen may be reflected back against it, so as to 
weaken the contrast. The black cloth 
would prevent that, but he found that 


paintings when copied by photography. I was at work 
one dayin a warm golden October sunlight, and obtained 
very peculiar results, such as I never obtained before or 
since. 
was in black and white, and Mr. Ives is the first person 
I have met who has obtained similar results. Direct 
sunlight would be the same, in a measure, I think, as 
using a color plate. 


In this case the painting was reproduced as if it 


x * 
* 


AFTER visiting, recently, the leading photographic 
establishments of the principal cities of Europe, going 
as far East as Berlin and Vienna, the general excellence, 
but marked conservatism, in the line of portraiture, is 


what most impresses me. 


In the technical qualities of 





sharpness and finish nothing was to be desired; but 
lighting, posing and effect seemed to be almost perfunc- 
tory, so much alike were the pictures ; so similar to the 
methods in use noted on previous visits. In one large 
gallery in London, the methods and accessories in use 
in America, say ten or fifteen years ago, are still in 
Fat and lean, old and young, large and small 
The variety 


vogue. 
are treated in precisely the same manner. 
of action, pose and lighting, to be found in the work of 


our best photographers, was missing. And this was 


not only the case in this particular gallery, but in most 
of those I visited, even in Paris and Berlin. I am no 
advocate of startling dramatic poses or situations in 
ordinary portraiture, but as no two human faces are 
precisely alike, certainly there should be some variety 
in their representation. One should observe the facial 


peculiarities and temperament of a sitter as a physician 





two thicknesses of white cloth made 
the screen opaque without making it 
look darker, as would be the case in the 
use of black paper or cloth. 
+t 

MR. IVES exhibited a series of ex- 
periments in color sensitive plates. The 
picture was a copy of the midnight sun 
in strong color. One taken on the or- 
dinary plate showed no sun; the next, 
with ten minutes’ exposure on a chloro- 
phy! plate, showed it very plainly ; the 
last, taken on an exceedingly rapid 
gelatino-bromide plate exposed forty 
minutes, with Mr. Ives’s specially pre- 
pared colored liquid screen behind the 
lens, showed precisely the same true ex- 
cellence of color as by the chlorophyl. 


*. * 
* 


IN the course of the evening I had 
occasion to remark that, when in London within the last 
two weeks, I examined a good many reproductions of 
pictures of the National Gallery, some by Braun, of 
Dornach, in Switzerland and Paris. It is not known what 
process he used. The negatives appear to be collodion, 
and are wonderfully brilliant ; yet there is no doubt in my 
mind but that the process is closely akin to, or founded 
upon, the new developments in dry-plate color sensitive 
photography. I brought home with me photographs 
after Rembrandt—portraits of himself; one at the age 
of thirty-five and the other at the age of sixty-five. Braun 
‘must have had some method of bringing out the red, 


for the color is wonderfully bright in these pictures. 
* *® 
* 





Mr. IVEs confirmed my impression that sunlight in 
some degree neutralizes strong contrasts in color in 
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diagnoses his patient, for the purpose of giving not only an 
artistic picture, but a characteristic portrait. It seems 
almost a platitude to say that without some consideration 
of the physical differences of individuals successful pict- 
ures are impossible ; but really the fact does not seem 
to trouble many of our transatlantic brethren. 


* * 
* 


ON the other hand, in England, there are men at 
work in other branches, whose productions, it would 
seem, should settle once and for all the question of the 
artistic claims of photography. Robinson, for instance, 
continues to publish his charming landscape and figure 
pieces, and Mr. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, in Yorkshire, issues 
a series of pictures truly remarkable. Some of them in 
particular—sea-coast scenes—in composition, choice of 
light, and general effect, are truly works of-art. 


























FLOWER-PAINTING IN OILS. 


XII.—ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT—BACKGROUNDS. 

WHEN flowers are combined into groups, or are used 
as the subject of pictures, they demand, as has been 
implied, a somewhat different treatment from that rec- 
ommended for individual specimens. Before describ- 
ing this treatment so far as it relates to execution, some- 
thing must be said with regard to composition, a term 
which includes not only selection and adaptation (already 
mentioned) but the disposition and arrangement of light 
and shade, of form and color—the several elements 
which unite to form an artistic whole. 

The main principles of composition have been stated, 
and so ably illustrated by a recent writer in The Art 
Amateur, that it will not be necessary to repeat them 
here, but their application to floral subjects may be 
shown, and a few suggestions given to guide the first 
efforts of the student in this direction, These sugges- 
tions should be supplemented by the diligent study of 
nature and of all the good pictures within reach, by the 
perusal of the works which are regarded as the standard 
authorities in such matters, and, most valuable of all, by 
personal artistic criticism. The “ true art of seeing nat- 


ure” cannot be learned by unassisted endeavor ; the 
knowledge of her effects and the best means of render- 
ing them can only be acquired from the precepts and 
Natural 


taste and feeling are important factors; but, unaided 


practice of those trained to observe them. 


by example or undeveloped by culture, they will not of 
themselves avail for the production of works of art. 

A 
breadth, which the writer above alluded to defines as “ the 
the 
picture is at once felt as a whole; fitness—the flowers 


pictorial representation of flowers should have 


concentration of effect in main idea,” so that the 


and their accessories must accord with the sentiment 
to be conveyed ; grace and variety in form, in parts and 
in the general effect, and a skilful arrangment of light 
and shade, combined with brilliant, harmonious, and 
varied coloring. 

The first of these requisites is obtained by making 
some parts and qualities more prominent than others, so 
that the eye at onge seizes upon the essential subject of 
the picture, the flowers, and of these, the ones that give 
to the The 
while contributing to the effect of the whole composition 


distinctive character group. accessories, 
both as to form and color, must be kept subordinate to 
the chief objects of interest, by being represented with 
less elaboration. They must also harmonize, as has 
been said, with the prevailing idea of the picture, and 
be such as might naturally be associated with the flow- 
ers, Roses, rare exotics, and other elegant flowers, 
should have elegant surroundings—handsome draperies 
and bric-a-brac—while common ones may properly have 
a homelier setting. Wild flowers may be placed in rus- 
tic baskets, or loosely thrown on the ground as if just 
gathered —in short, there is so large a field for the exer- 
cise of individual skill and taste in arrangement, that pre- 
cise directions are unnecessary. 

If landscape effects are introduced, flowers and back- 
ground should be studied in the open air, in order that 
the picture may be in keeping, since objects present a 
very different appearance in the more diffused and brill- 
iant outdoor light. 

The form of the group, and the disposition of the 
parts composing the picture, must now be considered. 
Mrs. Duffield says, very truly, that the pyramidal ar- 
rangement is “the best, if not the only one adapted to 
the representation of flowers,” which means that if the 
principal objects, including the flowers, were united by 
bounding lines, these lines should form an irregular tri- 
angle of some kind. While such a rule is a valuable 
guide to the artist who may make this figure the base 
of the composition, it should not be apparent in the 
There 
must be grace of arrangement, not stiffness and formality ; 
symmetry, without an exact opposite balance of form. 


work itself, but only discoverable by analysis. 


Projecting flowers or hanging foliage may break the lines 
of the group ; some of the former should be massed or 
overlapping, especially toward the centre of the cluster, 
others more scattering ; some should look toward, and 
others away from, the spectator, that they may have all 
possible variety of form and position. Moreover, the 
mass of bloom should be naturally arranged, and have 
the appearance of depth and roundness. 

The horizontal line forming the farther edge of the 
plane surface on which the objects are supposed to rest, 
must not equally divide the picture, but be drawn. below 
the centre, the height being determined by the taste. In 
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like manner the vase, or other receptacle, containing the 
flowers, should not occupy the very middle of the canvas, 
as such an arrangement is stiff and ungraceful ; it should 
be placed to one side, and the same may be said of the 
floral part of the design. If drapery is used as a back- 
ground to the flowers, some of the folds (which should 
be chiefly diagonal, so as to give contrast of line) may 
be brought forward to fill part of the intervening space, 
a few flowers, also, may be carelessly disposed, as if they 
had dropped from the cluster. Culture and experience 
will suggest many other expedients for promoting the ar- 
tistic effect of the whole composition. 
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In a picture of flowers, while their beauty of form and 
color must not be lost sight of, their beauty of texture 
should be even more conspicuously displayed. As the 
light and shade, no less than the disposition of the col- 
ors themselves, contribute to this result, the two sub- 
jects may be treated in the same connection. 

Although it is very desirable to have a scientific knowl- 
edge of color—its laws of harmony and contrast—the 
sense and appreciation of it are a natural gift, which, 
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however, like all others, may be improved by cultivation. 
One of the best means to this end is found in the study 
of the works of recognized colorists, not only in flower- 
painting, but in the other branches of art. “An eye, 
critically nice,” says Reynolds, “can only be formed by 
observing well-colored pictures with attention; and by 
close inspection and minute examination, you will dis- 
cover, at last, the manner of handling, the artifices of 
contrast, glazing, and other expedients, by which good 
colorists have raised the value of their tints, and by 
Make use 
therefore, of every opportunity of the kind which pre- 


which nature has been so happily imitated.” 














SKETCH BY CHARLES SPRAGUE 


PEARCE, 


sents itself, and experiment also for yourself, carrying out 
the suggested schemes of color by means of flowers or 
other objects placed in juxtaposition. 

At present, as noted elsewhere, different kinds of flow- 
ers are seldom represented together, either in pictures or 
decoration. The several varieties of the same species 
must therefore be relied on to furnish the brilliant and 
varied coloring which is so essential in the treatment of 
floral subjects, There is no fear of making it too brill- 
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jant so long as harmony is preserved, since art cannot 
rival the tints of nature. Moreover, time will have a 
subduing effect. 

In the arrangement of a mass of flowers, breadth of 
effect, no less than beauty of color should be sought— 
indeed, there can hardly be one without the other. The 
group should also, as we have said, present the appear- 
ance of depth and roundness. These different results 
are obtained by the disposition of the colors themselves, 
and by the management of the light and shade. We 
know that a ball, or other rounded surface, when seen 
by a side light, has not only a light and a shaded side, 
but that there is one spot more brilliant than the sur- 
rounding illuminated space, and that there is also a cor- 
responding gradation in the shade. By rendering these 
gradations the form of the object is expressed. The 
same relations may be preserved in representing a group 
of flowers. The light, and consequently the chief inter- 
est, should be concentrated at one point, generally a little 
removed from the centre of the cluster—here the most 
beautiful flowers should be placed, and those that are 
lightest in color. Some of these may be in shadow, 
and with the deéper-tinted ones may connect the lighter 
portion of the group with the deepest shade, to which 
the darkest flowers may also contribute. 

; L. DONALDSON, 


DRAWING IN PASTELS. 





PASTELS, preferable to all other materials for pre- 
serving an effect which must quickly disappear, such 
as a sunset or an effect of light on clouds, offer also the 
best means to rough out the composition of an idea 
before the imagination loses its heat and vigor. It is 
for these reasons and also for the purity of color and the 
velvety texture which it gives that it has been brought 
back to fashion in our day by such artists as Ph. 
Rousseau, Becq. de Fouquiéres, and Faustin Latour, 
after having been out of favor since the time of Prudhon 
and Girodet. Flowers, fruits, portraits of women and 
children, notes of color in still-life or in landscape are 
the subjects to which pastel is adapted. They must be 
treated on a large scale, and with a freedom and _ pre- 
cision of touch which makes previous thorough study of 
drawing a requisite. 

The materials required are two boxes of assorted 
pastels, soft and medium ; tinted paper, or pumice paper 
or prepared vellum ; black and red crayons, Conté No. 3; 
charcoal, a steel eraser and some badger hair brushes 
for removing false tones or touches. Pumice paper is 
the best for general use, as it holds the tints without 
losing anything of their lightness or freshness. One may 
charge it with color without inconvenience ; the touch 
remains firm and vigorous, and one may work over any 
portion without fearing greasiness or a refusal of the 
pastel to take hold. To test it or any other pastel paper, 
lay first a strong dark tone, and rub it lightly with the 
finger; upon it lay another lighter tone, which should 
show distinctly and unmixed with the under color, if the 
paper is good. Prepared vellum is better yet than 
pumice paper, but its high price puts it beyond the reach 
of students. It is less useful for drawings requiring de- 
tai!, and should be reserved for serious work of a broad 
and at the same time delicate character. The tinted 
papers, which have a woolly surface, are of use only to 
save time in making color notes. The paper should be 
mounted, just as for water-color uses, on a board or 
stretcher before beginning work, and the rougher grains 
of pumice or sand should be removed with brown paper, 
for fear of cutting the fingers. 

The principal colors of pastels are vermilion, brown 
red, yellow ochre, chrome, gamboge, emerald green, 
cobalt, indigo, black and white. 

The black should be little used by itself, even in black 
objects, for which a composite tint of burnt Sienna, 
yellow ochre and indigo is preferable, as being more 
easily graduated and toned. In a complete assortment of 
pastels there should be from eight to ten shades of each 
of the above colors, except the black and white, and it 
will be well to have several tints of white, bluish, 
creamy, pinkish or lilac. 

The outline and shadows may be drawn with charcoal, 
most “of which will be removed by the badger hair 
brush when finished, leaving only what is necessary. 
A crumb of bread may be used to clean up and remove 
false lines, but it should be handled carefully, so as not 
to grease the paper. This charcoal preparation should 
be massed in the simplest and firmest manner, for how- 


ever light it becomes when dusted with the brush, it will 
yet have a serious effect on the after work. 

This charcoal drawing finished, proceed by massing 
the shadows with warm tones modified, for the figure, 
with gray, rosy, yellowish or violet tones, as you ap- 
proach the middle tints. Afterward the lights and 
middle tints are placed so as to obtain at as early a stage 
as possible the general effect desired. As this work will 
require a somewhat minute description, we will, first, 
give the course to be followed for the figure, passing 
afterward to landscape and still-life. 


THE FIGURE. 


Pastelists of the present day lay in their figures as 
above with simple cross-hatchings of the required colors, 
indicating the modelling by the direction of the strokes, 
somewhat as in old-fashioned copperplate engravings. 
When this cross-hatching has been carried so far that 
the paper is completely covered with pastel, the finger 
is used lightly to blend and soften the tones. 

In water-colors, and still more in oils, it is compara- 
tively easy to get something of the multiplicity of tones 
which exists in nature. In pastel all attempt to do so 
must be abandoned. The natural tones must be sim- 
plified by choosing their most important components. 
The stronger tones, then—the blues, vermilions and lakes 
—should be reserved for the last, and should be put in 
over a more sober general coloration, this being the only 
means of obtaining transparence and effect. 

The slightest rubbing with the finger, needful as it is 
to blend the cross-hatching into broad and natural-looking 
tones, still removes so much of the vigor of the sketch 
that it will, almost always, be necessary to go over the 
head with a few strong touches for the accents, particu- 
larly with brown red about the eyes, nostrils and mouth, 
In removing any portion of the work with the brush, in 
order to make a correction, one must be careful so to 
incline his paper that the pastel dust removed will not 
fall upon and soil any other portion of the work. 

Arrived at the point of adding the more vivid flesh 
tones, especially on the cheeks, you take white, ver- 
milion and yellow ochre, combining them according to 
the color of the model, and posing brighter tones over 
those first laid. You next surround these high flesh 
tints with a blue gray, which serves as first half tone. A 
red broken with green will serve for second half tone, 
and lead into the shadows while avoiding discordance. 
Finally, another tone more reddish will harmonize this 
last with the brown red previously laid for the strong 
accents of nostrils, eyebrows and shadow of under lip. 
One should be careful not to outline the shadows, not to 
exaggerate the traits of the visage, not to make the 
white of the eye too conspicuous, nor render the pupil 
by too heavy a tone. 

In treating the hair it is best to commence by putting 
in the shadows with a tone which bears the proper rela- 
tion to the most vigorous shadows of the flesh. A 
second warmer and lighter middle tint comes next ; 
then the high lights. When the ensemble is obtained, 
whatever tones appear too heavy or otherwise out of 
keeping may be modified, and the little finger will be 
used, as for the flesh, to bring the masses together, 
but with care not to take away all vigor. Where the 
hair joins the face it is best to work the hair into the 
flesh, and not the contrary, so as to avoid soiling the 
flesh tints. It is often possible to use a middle tone be- 
tween the two, which should be laid on in the same 
manner--—-that is, worked into the flesh, and the hair 
into it. 

Draperies and accessories should always be more 
broadly and sketchily treated than the flesh. 

Crude or brilliant tones should be avoided in the back- 
ground, which should be managed so as to throw out 
and give value to the figure. A scale of tones similar to 
that of the figure, but duller and less extended, both tow- 
ard the dark and toward the light, is, in general, best. 

Should the paper refuse anywhere to take the crayon, 
it will be sufficient to roughen it with pumice or with 
sand-paper. A little water in which alum has been 
dissolved will bring this roughened place into the same 
state as the rest of the paper. 


LANDSCAPE, 


The charcoal sketch being finished and the nearer 
ebjects outlined with black crayon No. 3, the sky is 
begun by holding the board or stretcher flat and 
rubbing over it a light yellowish or reddish tone toward 
the horizon. Next the blues are added, the palest first, 
the darker tones added after, being carried in a little 
upon the paler, so as to obtain gradation. These colors 





are then blended and unified with the palm of the hand. 
Clouds are laid in upon this ground, the darks first, 
the lights afterward. 

If there are distant mountains, their outline should 
be gone over with a bluish violet crayon. The forms 
will be laid in with blue and violet, brought well 
together with the little finger. Medium crayons will be 
used very delicately in finishing. 

In foregrounds, where the earth shows, brown or 
black should be used for an undertone, or if the ground 
is sandy, brown red or sanguine (red chalk). So with 
trees red or yellow should underlay a cold green, while 
black should underlay a warm green ; under an autumnal 
faded green a red-brown preparation will answer. To 
give variety and lower the tone in the shadows, these 
underlying tints should be strongest where the green 
appears dullest. The eraser may be used with great 
advantage in taking out accidental lights in foliage which 
may have been massed too heavily. 

STILL-LIFE. 

The general principles already given or suggested are 
applicable to the study of flowers and fruits and other 
still-life subjects. Begin with a careful drawing of out- 
line and shadow in charcoal, of which only the lightest 
trace is to be allowed to remain. Put in the shadows 
broadly with a warmer and lighter tone than they are 
ultimately to have. Pass to the half lights and the lights, 
underlaying each tone that needs to be broken or 
graduated with its complementary, as for the dark side of 
a green apple you would lay, first, a few hatchings of 
brown red, and for a red apple a few strokes of dark 
green or of emerald green and black. The finger is to 
be used as little as possible, and mostly on the back- 
ground. Thebrightest and purest tones and the highest 
lights are to be given last, just after the strongest darks. 


THE sgraffito, so much used in Italy for exterior 
decoration, might be so employed in our climate, and for 
surfaces remote from the eye in interiors. It is a simple 
art, and whoever can draw at all need have no fear of 
failure in it the very first time. When mixing the plaster 
for a surface to be decorated in sgraffito, as much soot 
is added to the lime and sand as may be required to 
make it black or dark gray. After this black plaster has 
dried, it is covered with a coat or two of whitewash or 
of colored distemper. Upon this the pattern or design 
is traced, and the work is done by means of various styles 
or steel points—a few old kitchen forks will answer, a 
single point being used for outlines and a multiple one 
for the hatchings, which give an appearance of relief. 
The black plaster appearing through the whitewash 
forms the design, A little fresh plaster of a lighter tint 
than the first may be rubbed into the hatchings to give 
more delicacy to the haif tones. 


To prepare wood for painting in gouache mix a thin 
preparation of gelatine, milk, and strong glue, in which 
mix zinc white in powder. The wood, well planed be- 
forehand, should have two coats of this preparation, one 
passed from right to left, the second, after the first has 
dried, from top to bottom. Colors in gouache may then 
be used on the panel exactly as on paper. In painting 
wooden fans it is usual to cover only the parts where the 
design requires another color than that of the wood. 
The same preparation may be used for painting in 
gouache on leather. 


PLASTER OF PARIS may be made almost as hard as 
stone by carefully mixing with it, while it is in the mould, 
a small quantity of common salt. The salt causes it to 
set and become solid almost immediately. A relief so 
obtained may be colored in water-glass and will be both 
as durable (except as to the color), and as handsome as 
faience which it will resemble in texture and general ap- 
pearance. 





PAINTING with egg medium was generally employed in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries until driven out of 
vogue by the invention of painting in oil. Resin can be 
added to yolk of egg to give it more tenacity. The medium 
is commonly mixed with the colors, but it may be applied 
to the canvas or other surface to be painted, and the 
colors merely mixed with water applied over it. Its ad- 
vantage over oil is that it is not so liable to make the 
colors yellow with time. It also retains, after drying, a 
certain degree of elasticity which prevents cracking. 
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S we have had occasion 





to remark before, the 
manufacture and deco- 
ration of porcelain at the 
famous Limoges works 
of Messrs. Haviland & 
Co. have been carried to 
a higher degree of per- 
fection than at any other 


place in France, not ex- 








cepting Sevres. The 





quality of the paste of 
their white ware is equal 
to that of Sévres, and the forms are more varied and 
artistically more satisfactory than those at that historical 
factory. Recently, this enterprising house—which it is 
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the fish appear in raised gold against the pure ivory white 
of the china, which gives the decoration a more conven- 
tional aspect. 

The secret of the continuous success of the Havilands 
I attribute to unceasing activity in the laboratory, together 
with their intelligent study of Oriental porcelain. In- 
stead of continuing, as the French makers continued 
until ten or fifteen years ago, in the routine of the few 
forms authorized by the high example of Sévres, they 
looked to the East, and at that fountain-head of ceramic 
art they found specimens of every shape into which clay 
can be fashioned. In one of the rooms in the manufac- 
tory at Limoges these documents are arranged on 
shelves: every form of teapot which the Chinese and 
Japanese have conceived, every form of plate, every form 
of cup, every form of vase. The originality of the house 
lies in the clever adaptation of these Oriental forms to 
our Occidental wants. In the decoration of their porce- 


new kinds of decoration inspired by Oriental methods. 
On thin egg-shell china Bracquemond has engraved, in 
intaglio, chimeras, fishes, birds and plant forms, and the in- 
taglio is filled in with gray-blue pigment, under the glaze, 
which produces a vapory and diaphanous effect exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The other new decoration is inspired 
by the Chinese “ grain de riz.” In this process, it will 
be remembered, the design is formed by perforations in 
the paste in the shape of grains of rice, which perfora- 
tions are only filled by the transparent film of the glaze, 
so that when the object is held up to the light the design 
is seen on the darker background formed of the thick- 
ness of the paste. In the Haviland ware the effect is 
the same, but the process is rather “ champlevé” than 
perforations—that isto say,on the paste of the plate or 
cup the design is, so tospeak, chiselled out, the paste be- 
ing thinner where the pattern is. This produces trans- 
parencies of different intensity, the design appearing al- 
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always a matter of pride to remember was founded by 
an American-—has won fresh honors by discovering for 
itself the secret of the world-renowned Sévres blue (“ bleu 
de roi’), and in the decoration of the dinner service, some 
of the pieces of which are illustrated herewith, that superb 
color is used with great success in combination with the 


richest gilding, either as a frame or a frieze, contrasting 


well with the delicate painting on the white china. The 
refined treatment of the floral garland in the fruit plate 
shown on page 123 suggests, in the original, something 
of the airy beauty of a Louis Seize ceiling. The vignette of 
geese is painted with uncommon skill, but, to a severe 
taste, the treatment may seem too pictorial for a game 
plate. On the other pieces on the same page, the birds and 





lain they have also studied the master ceramists of the 
East. The example of the Japanese showed them how 
to make use of the treasures of nature, and the aid of 
artists like Bracquemond and Dammousse enabled them 
to carry out their ideas and to abandon forever the old 
routine of petty geometrical patterns and stupid borders. 
In all the products of the establishment, even in the 
least expensive, one remarks three points—perfection of 
fabrication, beautiful form, and well-composed decora- 
tion. These are especially notable in a new series of 
chocolate pots, most varied and charming in shape, all 
of pure white ware decorated with flowersin color. Apart 
from such novelties and the beautiful porcelain illus- 
trated herewith, the Havilands are now producing two 





most transparent when the object is held up to the light. 
This fine, thin, hard porcelain carrying its decoration 
embodied in its translucidity is the quintessence of ceram- 
ic refinement—a kind of porcelain which one might 
judge fit to approach the lips of fairies. 

William Morris has said in one of his essays that “ The 
making of ugly pottery is one of the most remarkable 
inventions of modern civilization.” The English and 
German manufacturers have done much to justify this 
statement, and the French also, until lately. The"Havi- 
lands are daily rendering Mr. Morris’s reproach less 
true. There is certainly no exaggeration in saying that 
they have revolutionized French porcelain both in- 
dustrially and artistically. The French themselves ac- 











knowledge the fact, and prove it by simply copying the 
models published by the American house, and the French 
Government has recognized the influence of the Havi- 
lands on the fame and prosperity of Limoges by con- 
ferring the cross of the Legion of Honor on the present 
directors of the firm, Messrs. “Charles and Theodore 
Haviland, THEODORE CHILD. 





BELLEEK WARE. 


THE porcelain and earthen ware factory of Belleek, 
which holds a solitary position among the industries of 
Ireland, has been visited by a correspondent of the New 
York Times, who describes as follows his 
visit tothe workshops: “ Here are the local 
and imported clays and the hard rock that 
is burned, ground, and squeezed into sheets 
of potters’ modelling clay. There are the 
little boys who expel the last air bubbles 
and supply the lathes on the long lines of 
work benches. Everything is whitish. Some 
of this clean, gray, clinging material has 
been ground in great vats for three days and 
three nights, the power being supplied by a 
great overshot wheel of iron run by ‘the 
Erne. The glaze made of borax, flint and 
lead in certain proportions, is run, when 
fused, into water, and comes out in irregular 
glassy lumps. The ordinary clay is supplied 
in thick, tough sheets to the makers of 
‘Delft’ or earthenware articles, such as are 
sold under the general head of crockery. A 
finer mixture of burned feldspath, potash, 
glass, and china clay goes to the expert 
moulders of the Belleek procelain, whereas 
the crockery is composed of ball and pipe 
clays from Devonshire, burned and ground 
flint, Cornish stone, and china clay. In the 
shops where boys belabor these first pro- 
ducts the racks are lined with thousands 
of moulds in plaster-of-Paris. Other boys 
are continually taking them from the racks, 


how the clay crates full of moulded pieces are, piled close 
together and high above head. In the porcelain depart- 
ment the workmen are better paid and use more delicate 
tools. We watched them turning out from a material 
as liquid as bisque soup and much the same in color the 
extremely thin ware for which Belleek is famous the 
an egg-shell porcelain, not so transparent 





world over 


as nacreous, having the glitter of sea shells. One might 
fancy these cups were made of glaze alone without the 
solid substratum on which glazes rest. Intricate flower- 
work in high relief, like the mirror frames from Murano, 
and like some of the Dresden china, is a special feature. 
The shop where the flowers are modelled is a place to 
marvel in, for a man with large thumbs and broad tips 





mired in Ireland, but one cannot explore the showrooms 


there without concluding that there is lack of variety in 
shape and color, in modelling and in decorations. Ma- 
rine forms have been largely used for models in shape 
and color, such as coral work and shells. These are well 
enough in their way, but to be really artistic they ought 
to be treated conventionally rather than realistically. It 
is not the rivalry with nature that is beautiful ; Nature 
always beats man on her own gound ; but quite another 
thing, called art, with the natural object as an underly- 
ing suggestion. As a foundation for a really great fac- 
tory, Belleek is excellent; what is now wanted is an 
artist to supply forms and color schemes which will in- 
terest those whose taste is cultivated by the modern ex- 
tension of art study. Very good for its day, 
Belleek ware runs great danger of perishing 
from neglect unless the company which 
has lately taken control shall realize the 
change which has come over the world in 
such matters.” 


HINTS ON FIRING CHINA 


COLORS should be well dried before fir- 
ing. This may be done in an oven warmed 
to the point necessary to evaporate the 
greasy medium. The colors should look 
quite “mat” before being placed in the 
muffle or kiln. Very small pieces may be 
quickly dried with the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, but the flame should not touch the 
painting, and one part should not be 
warmed more than another. If a painting 
has to be gone over several times, each 
painting should be partially dried separately, 
so as to avoid the superabundance of tur- 
pentine and the other greasy substances 
used. Completely dry color will not bear 
handling, and it looks so dull that it is 
difficult to match it, even after long experi- 
ence, with the fluid color. 

The muffle ordinarily used for fine paint- 
ings, and by amateurs, is generally of a cubi- 





GAME AND FISH PLATES 


slapping into each a handful of the clay, passing them to 
the workmen, and removing the moulded article. This 
drops from the mould after drying for a few moments at 
a low temperature, and the article, already pretty strong, 
passes to another shop. Any one who has seen the 
Japanese village will enjoy the difference between their 
potters and the wheelmen here. They have singular iron 
tools fixed on upper frames with which they regulate 
mathematically the curve of the inside of a jam pot or 
the bevel on the mouth of a jar. Then one enters a 
furnace large enough for twenty Abednegos in order to sec 


to his fingers juggles with minute fragments of clay for 
a few minutes and turns out any flower desired. One of 
the best decorators of plates is acripple who never leaves 
his wheeled chair; he copies Turner water colors and 
other choice bits. Another workshop is full of young 
girls who burnish the gilt parts of decorated pieces and 
paint colors into the design pefore the second firing. 
This is always done in small furnaces heated by peat ir- 
stead of coal, the former being remarkably steady in its 
heat, while coal is dangerous to fine porcelains from the 
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cal form or oblong, and with the upper surface vaulted. 
The door is rounded at top and has a spy-hole through 
which one can perceive the state of the fire and thrust 
in a trial piece of porcelain on which a spot of carmine, 
blue or gold has been painted, in order to learn the in- 
tensity of the heat. This trial piece can be taken out 
from time to time, and by the degree to which the color 
ar gold on it has been developed, one may follow the 
progress of the firing. The firing for fusible colors lasts 
three to five hours; for underglaze colors and for glaz- 


sulphur in its gases, Belleek porcelains are much ad- + ing thirty-six hours. 
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The pieces are placed in the kiln supported by bits of 
“biscuit ” and the kiln is very carefully charged, pieces 
being placed on the rims of those beneath in pyramid 
fashion until it is full. The trial piece, fixed on the end 
of an iron rod,is inserted last through the hole in the 
door, and the door when closed is sealed 
carefully with fire-clay. 
used for the 
should be very dry and cut in small 


If wood is firing, it 


pieces. Pine kindling wood cut into 
sticks of about an inch in diameter and 
well dried, if need be in an oven, is 
avoided, as, 
would 


best. Smoke is to be 
should it get into the kiln, it 
darken the gold and spoil the glaze. 
Charcoal gives less trouble than wood. 
That 


is best. 


made from oak or beech-wood 
As the kiln may be entirely 
covered with it, it gives a very even heat 
and saves about an hour’s time in firing 
overglaze colors. There is, besides, no 
smoke, so that it is far the best fuel. 
The degrees of heat required vary 
for different colors. Gold requires a 
heat greater than that at which silver 
melts. Hard colors (not easily fusible) 
require about 950 degrees centigrade ; 
goo ; 
flower paintings generally about 800 ; 


gold, in small quantity, about 


the second fire for retouches on flowers, 
for 


Vases grounded with shell gold are 


700 ; retouches on figures, 600. 
properly fired at about 500 degrees. 
These various degrees of heat are easily 
observed by means of the trial piece 
colored with carmine, which becomes, 
first brown, then vermilion, then true 
carmine, lastly, if overheated, violet. 
After the proper degree of heat has been attained, the 
fire should be lowered gradually, and the pieces should 
not be removed until the kiln has grown quite cold. 
Similarly, the fire should be raised by degrees until 
nearly at its height when it should be vigorously fanned 





due to the paste not being fine enough or to the glaze 


not being thick enough. Running of the color is due to 


painting too thinly or using too much _ turpentine. 


Scaling off comes from laying 


g on color too thickly or 


using too much fat oil; black grains or dots from dust ; 
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undulations from inequalities of the surface and other 
causes ; a kind of drying in from the too great porosity 
of the paste; crackle from too great heat or from bad 
paste or glaze; spots, yellowish or greenish tint, from 


alteration of the colors by chemical action. Painting in 
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If the result of the 


firing is very bad, the entire painting can be removed 


carefully in stipple and _ refiring. 


with fluorhydric acid and the piece painted afresh. Care 
must be taken not to let a drop of the acid fall upon the 
skin, nor to breathe its fumes nor allow them to enter 
the eyes. Whatever portion of the paint- 
ing seems worth saving is covered first 
with varnish. 
the 


brush moistened with water is used to 


The acid is applied to 


rest with a brush, and another 


remove the loosened color, until the 
white of the porcelain is reached. Heat- 
ing the plaque or vase and mixing a 
with the acid in- 


little common. salt 


creases its activity. Pure fluorhydric 
acid is a gas at ordinary temperatures ; 


it is used dissolved in water and is 
preserved in leaden vials or bottles, 
lined and closed with wax. Before re- 
painting, the place from which the de- 
fective color has been removed must 
be cleaned with alcohol and pumice. 
Make trial-pieces of the porcelain 
on which you intend to work, of all the 
colors, shades, and tints which it con- 
tains. Take, for each color, two plates 
and divide off the borders into divisions 
three inch 


Each filled 


with a shade of the color, applied by 


of about quarters of an 


across, division is to be 
brush, laid 
Keep 


one plate for each color, to show its 


successive strokes of the 


side by side without over-lapping. 


shades before firing, and another to 
show the same shades after firing. The 
various actions of the fire can only be 
learned in this way. Sometimes a 

color will glaze well in its paler shades, 
and not in its darker. Sometimes, if applied heavily, it 
will scale off. Again, it may change color according to 
the degree of heat attained, as carmine becomes brown- 
ish in the heavier shades, violet in the thinner, with too 


little fire. Certain colors remain mat if subjected to an 


SOUP TUREEN OF HAVILAND PORCELAIN WITH SEVRES BLUE DECORATION, 


and fresh fuel added to gain the final degree quickly, 
which has a good effect on the glazing of the colors. 
The accidents that may happen during the firing are 
numerous, and are due to various causes. Roughnesses 
giving the porcelain the aspect of an egg-shell may be 


copal varnish and in oils is used to cover up these de- 
fects and gives rise to much fraudulent dealing. An 
amateur will, of course, prefer to keep his piece defective 
rather than to use any such 
Scaling off can sometimes be remedied by repainting 


means of deceiving. 





ordinary firing, which glaze perfectly if the heat is raised 
a little. 
the pure color and tints composed of it with other colors. 


The centres of the plates can be used to show 


Those plates which bear underglaze colors can be cov- 
ered with overglaze colors and fired again. 
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ALTERATIONS OF HOUSES. 





AST summer a series of articles was given 
under the above heading in which were 
described the principal changes by means 
of which the inconvenient, old-fashioned 





houses erected twenty or more years ago are 
being daily transformed into comfortable and handsome 
modern dwellings. A series of examples drawn from the 
practice of Messrs, Lathrop, Babb, Cook and Willard, and 
other architects and 
decorators, helped to 
make plain the gen- 
eral scheme of altera- 
tion for city houses. 
It may be said to be, 
in brief, the substitu- 
tion for the straight 
and steep front stoop, 
at right angles with 
the sidewalk, of one 
of much easier as- 
cent, running with 
the sidewalk and of- 
fering a fine oppor- 
tunity, seldom quite 
thrown away, for ar- 
tistic treatment; the 
widening of the front 
hall by taking away 
the staircase and 
making the front par- 
lor into a_ smaller 
reception-room ;_ the 
conversion of the rear 
parlor into a large 
central hail from 
which the new stair- 
case ascends to the 
upper floors, and the 
addition of an exten- 
sion containing, on 
this first floor, the 
dining-room and 
pantry, and in the 
basement the kitch- 
en, usually without 
any room overhead. 
This general plan is 
still adhered to in all 
the alterations that 
are going forward, 
for the very good rea- 
son that no more 
suitable one can be 
devised for our long 
and narrow city lots ; 
but it is modified in 
countless ways ac- 
cording to the taste 
of the architect and 
decorator, the re- 
quirements of the 
owner, and the na- 
ture of the original 
ground plan, which 
is not always the 
same. These varia- 
tions make the sub- 
ject one of lasting interest ; and as there is not an owner 
or a prospective owner of a house who will not find his 
account in learning what is doing in this way, we make 
no apology for reverting to it. 

Of course, the greatest variety is in the matter of the 
decorations, and, very often, the only structural alterations 
made are for the purpose of introducing appropriate 
decoration. As a rule, the decorations are, even yet, too 
elaborate, and, on that account, we take the more pleasure 
in being able to use as a subject for the present article the 
house of Mrs. J. C. Fargo, on Park Avenue, New York, 


as altered by Mr. John H. Duncan, it being one of the 
best examples of simple yet successful treatment of an 
old style interior of which we have knowledge. 

In this case, the usual plan was followed so far as re- 
gards the creation of a square central hall, containing 
the staircase and the widening of the entrance hall. 
The upper part of the old stairs was retained, but the 
plaster partition which divided it from the central hall 
(the old back drawing-room) was removed to make way 
for a screen of natural colored walnut surrounding a 


— 





DINING-ROOM IN MODERN GERMAN RENAISSANCE STYLE. 


grill of wrought brass and steel. To secure a harmonious 
ensemble the lattice wood-work was fastened by antique 
brass rivets with ornamental heads. The walls of both 
the entrance and interior halls were stipple painted, with 
three coats of oil paint of a yellowish olive tint, giving the 
effect of those Chinese porcelains which are sometimes 
compared to the rough rind of a fruit. This is an ad- 
mirable treatment for large surfaces which are not to be 
covered with ornament, as, if well done, the texture pro- 
duced is so agreeable in itself that no effect of bareness 
is possible. The color, too, is well chosen for a hall 


which is rather dimly lit. This led up to a light ivory 
white ceiling. At the first landing a small platform was 
constructed to hold a number of vases, and a hanging 
lantern was disposed’ to light the lower portion of the 
stairway. The old balustrade being retained, and being 
of indifferent pattern, some tapestry was hung over it 
which served the double purpose of hiding it effectually 
and making a conspicuous ornament for the large hall. 

The dining-room, opening off the hall, to the rear, 
was already finished in walnut. The principal change 
was to wainscot the 
entire room with dark 
stained oak to har- 
monize with the tone 
of the walnut. This 
wainscoting was ar- 
ranged on the model 
of a drawing-board, 
allowance being 
made for both shrink- 
age and swelling, and 
was in large single 
panels, so that pict- 
ures and __ plaques 
might be hung any- 
where on it. Instead 
of the usual picture- 
rail, brass rods were 
disposed along the 
top of each panel; 
but a nail might be 
driven anywhere, if 
thought necessary. 
The mantel was fit- 
ted with an over- 
mantel consisting 
simply of one of the 
wainscot panels of 
the width of the 
chimney-breast 
framed in by a wide, 
flat moulding and an 
interior moulding of 
the egg and dart pat- 
tern. On this is to 
be hung a large 
painting. 

The end of the 
room formed a three- 
sided recess, the cen- 
tral portion of which 
was occupied by the 
buffet and the two 
sides by windows. 
An _ additicnal shelf 
was given to the buf- 
fet, and the wall 
above it was broken 
through for a new 
window which was 
filled with stained 

.glass of a geometri- 
cal pattern in light 
tones and with bev- 
elled plate-glass cen- 
tres. The most nov- 
el and one of the 
happiest features of 
this room is the frieze. 
which was made of squares of heavy, red-brown building 
paper, studded with small copper nailsin a regular pattern. 
This may offer a valuable suggestion to many readers, 
for the material is not only cheap but is susceptible of 

artistic treatment in a variety of ways and at little cost. 

It takes stencilling well, particularly in gold; and, if this 

should be too pronounced, an effect of embossing, with 

a dull surface, may be given it by stencilling with plain 

water which causes the paper to swell a little and to part 
with its slight glossiness of surface. This paper has the 
effect, at a little distance, of leather ; and, to carry out 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. COMPOSED BY V. RANVIER. 
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RENAISSANCE BORDER TO BE PAINTED OR EMBROIDERED, 





the same, the swinging door to the butler’s pantry was 
panelled with leather, studded with copper nails. This 
door swings both ways, to prevent draughts and fumes 
from the kitchen coming intotheroom. ‘The ceiling and 
cornice were treated with a faint wash of cream color, the 
former having a light pattern stencilled all over it and 
the cornice being relieved with a few lines of gold. 

The door-openings from the hali to the dining-room 
and the parlor were fitted with hanging screens of opales- 
cent glass rings, by Tiffany, to the lower edge of which 
are secured the curtain-rods. One of the walls of the 
parlor had a shallow arched recess, the arch of which 
was cut to a square figure and which was filled with a 
cabinet of cherry enamelled cream color and ornamented 
with gilt borders in a Greek fret pattern to the panels. 
From a deep enamelled moulding running all around the 
room just under the cornice is supported a brass rod 
with rings for the wall hangings, of American manu- 
facture, in pale pink damask of silk and linen. The 
bottom edge of the hangings is finished with a narrow 
silk fringe, and it is so hung that it can be taken down 
and steam-cleaned whenever it is desired. This material 
costs about $3.75 per yard, double width. The skirting- 
board and all other wood-work of the room to match the 
cabinet and the door-panels and those of the window- 
shutters were decorated with gold in a similar manner. 
The ceiling showing cracks, it was covered with a thick 
paper which was treated with two coats of distemper 
paint, and an arabesque pattern was stencilled on over 
the whole surface, in gold bronze. 

In the neighboring residence of Jas. F. Fargo, the 
dining-room has been fitted with a mantel by Mr. Duncan 
which presents some new features. The fireplace, which 
is fitted with a wrought iron grating at the top and com- 
ing about one third of the way down, is set much off the 
centre of the mantel-facing which is of yellow African 
marble in large slabs. This gives room for a niche, 
hollowed in the marble, with a projecting shelf, which 
may hold a large vase or other decorative object, or may 
be turned to use in a variety of ways. A simple mould- 
ing of cherry frames in the marble, and supports, at top, 
a shelf, above which are small low cabinets with panelled 
doors fitted with iron hinges of German Gothic design. 
A cornice, over these, is supported by two turned pillars. 
On either side, set a few inches back from the marble 
facing, there is panelled wood-work across which the 
shelf and cornice are carried, the latter supporting for 
the full width of the chimney-breast a decorative paint- 
ing on rough sail-cloth in which the prevailing bluish 
tint of the room is combined with pale yellows, grays 
and pinks. The narrow frieze, of a Grecian pattern, is 
carried right across over this, separated only by the 
picture-rail. The result is an impression of stability and 
symmetry, combined with freedom, which is as novel as it 
is pleasant. 

The beauty of such work as this is in its very simplicity 
and reserve and in the precision with which the sufficient 
touch of ornament is applied where it will be most in 
place. It will be noticed that in the smaller Fargo house 
which we have described at length, a strong impression 
of variety and richness is gained simply by means of 
textures, the range of which, from the rough stippling of 
the hall to the smooth enamel finish of the parlor wood- 
work, and from the silk hangings of the latter room to 
the leather and copper of the dining-room, is remarkable. 
Yet this does not by any means exhaust the number of 
textures which may be brought into play to the great sav- 
ing of ornamental work in even a small house. Plaster, 
either rough or smooth, sheet metal, plain or enamelled, 
coarse and fine canvases, straw lumber, terra-cotta— 
all may be made to do duty in interior decoration, if 
judiciously applied, by virtue of their textures and natural 
colors. The list might be indefinitely extended and should 
include all the ways of using wax, turpentine, oil, and 
water-color painting, as well as gilding and bronzing. 
A house decorated in a simple harmonious scheme of 
color, the texture varied in every room, will be found to 
require very little all-over ornamentation. The stencil- 
ling or other ornament may be reserved for important 
positions, and if of good design and well done, it will 
look far better for being sparingly applied. 





A FEATURE in a billiard-room recently fitted up is a 
lattice of pierced onyx. The onyx is more than translu- 
cent, being, indeed, almost transparent. This screen is 
supported from the floor on two colonnettes, also of onyx. 
In keeping with the prevailing Moorish styie of the room 
there is much perforated carving of the-most elaborate 
kind, In the ceiling and doors it is of gum-wood. 
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DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. 


ADAPTED FROM AN OLD FLORENTINE SCULPTURED PANEL, _ 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 





THE design for tapestry painting given last month 
(No. 1), and the one accompanying this issue (No. 2), 
are both arranged on the principle of a frieze composition 
—that is to say, the principal points of view occupy posi- 
tions along a horizontal line, and are disposed so as not 
to hide one another and so as to permit of slight inequali- 
ties, or even folds, if necessary, without great damage to 
the composition. No, 1 may be divided without great 
loss into three or six vertical divisions. Indeed, from the 
abundance of upright lines in the tree-trunks, the tall 
figures and pedestals, there might be a tendency to form a 
foldin almost any portion of its surface without disastrous 
effect. It would suffice in tacking it to its frame to take 
care to keep flat the narrow surfaces occupied by the 
two statues and their pedestals toward the centre and 
by the group of two large figures to the left. A slight 
inequality of surface anywhere else, or even a very ap- 
parent vertical fold, would hardly detract from the gen- 
ral effect. In No, 2 the same result is attained in at 
similar manner, but in this example nothing but the 
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ance of horizontality. The twisted trunks and bold, ir- 
regular tufts of foliage at either end of each piece are 
intended to amuse the eye, like the carved frame of a 
picture, and to lead it gradually from one wall to the 
other at right angles to it, or back toward the more 
light and airy centre, in which the bright sky is reflected 
in water coming almost into the foreground, and the 
mass of pale color is heightened by the brilliant whites 
of marble, drapery, and the plumage of swans. 

The second of our illustrations will be found best ar- 
ranged for color. The whites, which would furnish the 
keynote, would be almost too symmetrically arranged in 
the marble colonnade, the marble-lined banks of the 
piece of water and the pedestals and vases in front were 
it not for the brighter whites of the swans and of the 
drapery of the female figure. The russet reds, brownish 
yellows and indigo, with which, in addition to white, the 
figures would be draped, would be repeated in the light 
and shade of the flower-pots on the ground, in the dis- 
tant figures under the trees and under the colonnade, 
all to the right, as the principal group is to the left of 
the centre. The local tone of the flesh of the female fig- 
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enter into the flesh and draperies of the figures and into 
the modelling of the lights of trunks and branches in 
the foreground. The ground would be represented in 
painting by a wash of burnt umber over a light wash of 
yellow ochre, shaded where shade is indicated with in- 
digo or the mixed tint recommended to be substituted 
for it. The grays of the marbles would be of cobalt and 
brown, and the lights might be left of the creamy white 
of the canvas, 


In the drawing-room of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt 
the wall space is divided into eight panels filled with 
pieces of fine old Gobelin tapestry which are separated 
by old wood-carvings in white and gold. But good wall 
effects can be contrived without the magnificence of old 
Gobelin. Here is one. The panels are of coarse, but 
close-textured canvas. The design is sketched in free- 
hand, but copied from an old Persian carpet, the forms 
being geometrical. These are chiefly filled in in various 
hued browns; and old reds, blues, and yellows are 
introduced at rare intervals, giving vivacity to the whole, 
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**LE ROY D’YVETOT.’’ TAPESTRY PAINTING OVER THE FIREPLACE CF A DINING-ROOM. 


arch in the centre needs absolutely to be kept flat. The 
large foreground group, so valuable and so well placed 
for the introduction of a little rich color, would be rather 
helped by a slight distortion of the lines in stretching the 
stuff, for very correct design in important foreground ob- 
jects would probably unfit the tapestry for the purpose 
of furnishing a background for other things. Still it is 
easy to see that the design is calculated to allow of many 
places of unequal tension running from top to bottom of 
the tapestry. The perspective, it will be noticed, includes 
only two sets of converging lines, so long, moreover, that 
they may both be broken in several places without any 
bad result, as the idea of convergency would still be re- 
tained. The converging lines in No. 2, given by the 
roots of the trees, are already very much broken. In 
both designs the perspective depends much on the ef- 
fect of diminution of objects, as they occupy more dis- 
tant planes ; but there are so many figures, architectural 
members and trees, that several might be sacrificed in the 
hanging without obvious loss. The horizontal lines 
in both cases are few and very long. No matter how 
broken or distorted they would still preserve the appear- 


ure would be repeated in the lower part of the sky, back 
of the large arch and the two or three arches to the left 
of it ; and the same tones, accompanied by browns and 
greys, formed from them by admixture, would enter into 
the coloring of the large tree-trunks and broken branches 
on either side. The paler browns and grays would be 
used for the shading of the marble, the browns pre- 
dominating in the foreground, the grays in the back- 
ground. The yellowish and blueish greens, brown and 
indigo are unequally distributed in the foliage, but bal- 
ance is restored and contrast of hues secured by bringing 
the light and warm-tinted part of the sky against the 
dark leafage to the left, while the warm bright greenish 
yellows of the right-hand trees are contrasted by the 
deep blue of the upper sky on that side. The reader 
may be left to apply for himself the same principles to 
the coloring of No. 1, bearing in mind that the colors 
would be, for the foliage, indigo (or cobalt mixed with 
black), burnt umber, or other earthy brown, and yellow 
ochre ; for the sky, very pale tints of rose-color and yel- 
low ochre, slightly shaded with cobalt and with indigo, 
separately, in the upper portion. The same tints would 


BY R. ARTHUR, PHILADELPHIA, 


but not interrupting the prevailing brownish tone. The 
ground is washed in in light dull brown. The room is 
intended for the display of various objects of art, and 
these panels make for them a subdued, but rich, back- 
ground. 





A GOOD decorative scheme for a dining-room has its 
keynote in the mahogany trimmings. The wood is used 
lavishly, and conspicuously in the ceiling-beams, wains- 
coting, mantle, and buffet. The room is lighted from an 
oblong panel in the ceiling filled in with bluish green 
bull’s-eyes. The mahogany mantle has fire facings of 
bluish green tiles, and under the shelf there is a niche 
lined with bluish green plush. The mantle expands on 
each side into inclosed cabinets, which have long hinges 
and fastenings of old green bronze. The buffet is 
directly opposite, and the lower part has a central niche 
flanked by inclosed cabinets, formidable with rusty green 
bronze fastenings and hinges. A square window is in- 
serted above the buffet, which architecturally makes the 
window-frame, and this is filled with bluish green glass. 
No other color disturbs this harmony of -red and blue, 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 


XXII.—CONCERNING DESIGN, 








NE short chapter affords far too 
little space for any adequate di- 
rections as to designs for deco- 
rative needlework. I can gnly 
hope to point out some broad 
and general principles for the 
choice of what is suitable. 
Decorative and pictorial art are 

wholly distinct, and the cases are very few and easily de- 

fined in which figures or natural floral subjects are ad- 
missible in the former. Most, if not all, authorities on 
decorative art will tell you that the subjects chosen should 

always be typically or conventionally treated; thus a 

wild rose, one of the favorite studies for design, should 

not be depicted as an imitation of nature, with leaves 
and flowers in relief, and in all the negligence of its 
natural growth; but rather a design should be made 
using the flower as a motive, only sufficiently like 
nature in its details to recall or suggest its beauties 
without the disturbing influence of bringing it into con- 
ditions which are entirely foreign to it. Only avery uned- 
ucated taste can see fitness or beauty in the representa- 
tion of a natural branch of a wild rose thrown across the 
cover of a chair which one is expected to sit on or to 
lean against. Still worse is it when we find frogs and 
storks in damp pools, in the same position, or pictorial 
representations of Jack and Jill, or other nursery rhymes. 

It would seem necessary to apologize for drawing atten- 

tion to such obvious breaches of all rules of art deco- 

ration, but that in spite of all the talk about art such 
monstrosities are calmly prepared and offered for sale 
by those who profess to be leaders of taste. 

Figures treated in a purely decorative manner may be 








suitably used in a frieze, or as panels; they are most 
pleasing when done in outline, with draperies but slight- 
ly worked up. A more naturalistic treatment 
allowable for floral designs, where the work is intended 
for mounted panels of any kind. For cushions, furniture 
coverings, and all other varieties of embroidery, the 
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but they are the exception. The exercise of ordinary 
common-sense will be sufficient to avoid this not unusual 
blunder. 

Beauty of design depends upon certain very 
known laws, and enough of these may be learned by 


well- 





EMBROIDERED ALMS-BAG, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
WORK, 


any one to enable him to select a good design from 
They demand fitness, due proportion, 
and harmony of parts, or grace. There 
top-heavy bunches of flowers springing from a baseless 
vase; no weighty ornament upon a pedestal too weak 


among bad ones. 
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obtrusive blanks. At the same time, it should be sim- 
ple enough for its motive to appear, and to charm by 
its grace. Where there are curves they must, above all 
things, be correct ones, not, as we so often see in repro- 
ductions of Renaissance designs, angular and broken 
lines, where the intention is to produce a continuous 
curve, 

The Japanese have a happy faculty for giving a due 
balance to their designs by detached ornaments, and 
while they avoid symmetrical forms, they never lose sight 
of this balance, which they give by touches which scarce- 
ly attract attention, but which are sufficient to produce 
harmony of effect. The ignorant imitator of this style 
thinks he has done everything when he has thrown 
down at random some detached petals of flowers or 
reedy stalks, with a butterfly in some meaningless cor- 
ner. The Japanese have also a conventionalized way of 
treating landscape which brings it within the range of 
decorative art. A few waved lines represent a river, 
one or two stitches stand for ground or water, while the 
balance of color and of design is generally perfect. 

It should be understood that however beautifully ex- 
ecuted as to mere manipulation, needlework is not a 
proper vehicle for landscape drawings or imitations of 
water-color paintings. It is at best a waste of labor, 
since these things can be more fitly and better executed 
with the pencil or brush. 

Decorative design is, of course, a study in which years 
may be spent before success is arrived at. The worker of 
decorative needlework is not generally called upon to pro- 
vide her own designs. Indeed, if she is wise, she will not at- 
tempt to do so, but will gladly seek the assistance of some 
trained designer. As many designs are cheaply pro- 
duced, and are offered to the purchaser by people who 
have no knowledge whatever of true art, it is well for her 
to learn so much of design as to be able to choose a 
good one, and not to waste her labor on what is sure to 
be displeasing to her as her taste becomes more culti- 
vated. 

In church designs almost alone now is symbolism 
used in England. In early times all ornament had its 
rise in symbolism, and it was not until the Renaissance 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGN.* BY C. EMONDS. 


designs, to be good, must be entirely conventionalized. 
One important particular, often neglected, is in choosing 
a border to remember whether it is to be placed upright, 
as on curtains, or horizontally, as on a table-cloth. 
Some few designs are appropriate for either position, 


to support it; no heavy scrolls springing from thin and 
weak stalks ; the ornament must be sufficiently well dis- 
tributed over the space it occupies to leave no ugly and 





* The horizontal lines denote green, the vertical ones purple, the slant- 
ing ones orange, the very short ones black, and the blank spaces white. 


—— 


of art after the Dark Ages that beauty alone was aimed 
at apart from any meaning or reference to ideas. In the 
Cinque-Cento art reached the climax of beauty; it de- 
clined slowly after that, and in the time-of Louis XIV. 
the laws of proportion and harmony first began to be 
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EMBROIDERED LINEN NAPKIN BOUND WITH RED SILK CORD. 


ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORK. IN THE EMMANUEL BOCHEK COLLECTION, 
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disregarded. A rapid decline naturally followed the 
departure from the first principles of art, and with the 
exception of a slight revival in the return to Greek ideas 
in some of the Louis XVI. work and in that of the 
brothers Adam in England, it led to the wretched style 
called Rococo. Senseless, and without any redeeming 
quality of beauty, this reached to the time of the great 
exhibition of 1851, when the Wedgwood china alone 
represented true decorative art. 

In striving to judge of good decoration, therefore, 
one must avoid being led away by any mere fashion of 
the hour, which will always vitiate judgment, and seek 
for accord with true principles, of which the chief are : 

Fitness for the purpose it is to fulfil. 

Correct proportions, to which the eye may be trained 
by an intelligent observance of good models. 

Harmony or grace resulting from the perfection of 
the lines and curves used and the due arrangement of 
these with regard to fitness and proportion in any 
scheme of design. 

Owen Jones states that “true beauty results from 
that repose which the mind feels when the eye, the in- 
tellect, and the affections are satisfied from the absence 
of any want.” And Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us that 
“it is the sense of nature or truth which ought more 
particularly to be cultivated by the professors of art.” 
Hay again says: “ Proportion is, in short, that geomet- 
trical quality in forms and figures by which they are 
rendered pleasing to the sense of sight, independently 
of their use or any other consideration.” 

With these guides to the choice of a good design, the 
embroidress may cultivate her taste sufficiently to avoid 
committing any very glaring mistakes, and may form 
her own idea of what is good or what is the reverse, 
without being led away by a prevailing fashion or by the 
weight of a supposed authority, when a design is ob- 
viously defective. 

In ecclesiastical design, as already remarked, symbol- 
ism is still very properly observed. Many of the sym- 
bols are very ancient, for instance, the fish, which arose 
from a common Greek word containing the initials 
of the sentence “Jesus Christ of God the Son---the 
Saviour”; the circle to represent perfection ; the trefoil, 
the Trinity ; the pomegranate and also the rose of Sha- 
ron. The fleur-de-lis is later, and sois the Passion flower, 
which was adopted as containing the representation 
of the implements used at the crucifixion, and which 
was once supposed to be an invention of the Jesuits. 

The design sometimes knows as the artichoke, but 
which appears as if it had been an outgrowth from the 
budding pomegranate, has for many centuries appeared 
We find also the phoenix repre- 
senting immortality as a new birth; the pelican, typifying 
the care of the church, in addition to the Agnus Dei 


in church decoration. 


and the sacred monograms. The vine with grapes is 
another favorite symbol, and of later years a sheaf of 
corn has been used. 

Mottoes or legends are very suitable for decorative 
treatment in altar frontals. One caution must, however 
be given—namely, to be careful that whatever lettering is 
used is uniformly of one period, not, as is so often seen 
in church work, a jumble of the letters of several centu- 
In fact, I have seen an altar frontal in which the 
repeats of the sacred monogram were alternately 
IHC, and IHS, and the legend on the superfrontal Ger- 
man text. 

Figures worked solidly are still used in church needle- 
work, and are constantly executed in the Belgian, 
French and Italian schools, They are no longer, how- 
ever, marked by the beauty which they possessed when 
artists of the first fame designed them. 
pears to be the ruling principle in their production now. 
In England artists object to the treatment of figures 
in needlework in any other than a typical or conventional 
manner. Outline figures may, however, be very well 
and suitably used, but they should always be designed 
by a first-rate artist, and submitted to his criticism when 
worked. L. HIGGIN. 


ries. 


Cheapness ap- 


In the various conventional embroideries for linens 
nothing has superseded Kensington, outline and darned 
stitches. The latter especially has held its own. At the 
summer watering-places the latest novelties were invaria- 
bly presented for several days at the hotels, and their in- 
spection made one of the diversions of the guests. At 
these the darned stitch was in all its glory. The color- 
ing of pongees in all the pretty art shades has done a 
great deal for this sort of work, giving a firmer texture 
for most purposes than the thinner India silks, 


CONCERNING BOOKMAKING. 

OF the making of books about books there seems 
to be no end. Two of the latest and, at the same 
time, the wittiest and most useful are M. H. Beraldi’s 
“Bibliothéque d’un_ Bibliophile’’ and M. Octave 
Uzanne’s “ Nos Amis Les Livres.” M. Uzanne’s book 
coming out a few weeks later than M. Beraldi’s, reviews 
it in a chapter, and in another chapter castigates a 
provincial publisher who has had the idea to publish 
a bibliography of the author’s two previous works, 
“L’Ombrelle” and “L’Eventail.” M. Uzanne 
that the enterprise smacks of “high buffoonery,” and 
that the provincial publisher must be a little “scant in 


finds 


the margins,” which is bibliophilic for “ lacking in 
wit,” not slang for “short of cash,” as it would be on 
Wall Street. He says that his books have never had 
but one edition, making no account, it would seem, of 
the several pirated editions, though, surely, their publish- 
ers deserved severer treatment than the would-be bib- 
liographer. 

But we notice “ Nos Amis Les Livres” principally 
because of the very clever a¢count which it gives of the 
work essential to the making of a really artistic book, 
or, for that matter, paper or 
thing of which very few readers have any idea. 


magazine. It is some- 

M. Uzanne pretends that “Iln’est bon livre que de 
Paris,” that in all matters of impression, illustration and 
binding the superiority of his countrymen over all the 
rest of the world is absolute; and he gives the credit 
for that largely to the tact and taste of the Parisian 
publishers. Their work includes the choice of paper, 
of form, 18mo. or 8vo., of proportion between text and 
margins; their taste establishes the form of the run- 
ning title, the character of type, the space to be given 
between the lines; they recommence ten, fifteen, twenty 
times the specimen page, which is to be the type of the 
book, until a perfect balance of black and white has 
been attained; and then come the questions of blanks, 
of endings of chapters, the illustrations, and the com- 
The title exacts an infinity of 
The 
compositor goes from upper to lower case; tries all 


position of the title. 
pains. It is recommenced ten or a dozen times. 
sorts of type, “modern,” “ fancy,” “ elzevir,” ‘ renais- 
sance ;”" they are combined in this fashion and in that ; 
they are spaced more openly here, more closely there, 
and it is not until after an incredible amount of labor 
has been undergone that the proper title, which it is a 
pleasure to see, and which engages the reader to pene- 
trate farther in the volume, is obtained. 
page and title finished, the whole volume read and cor- 


The specimen 


rected four times, then the printing must be supervised, 
care must be taken that the ink flows evenly, that there 
is neither too much nor too little of it, that the illustra- 
tions are prepared with skilfully cut “ underlays ;” then 
there is the sewing, the cutting, the covering or binding, 
and, at last, the book appears and is published. 

But although the general reader knows little of the 
matter, there are plenty of American publishers and 
printers who understand all about it. Typographic 
beauty is appreciated by every American journeyman 
printer. There is no amateur, even, who prints his own 
visiting cards on his little hand-press, who might not 
become fit to oversee the printing of an “ édition de 
luxe.” What we need to compete on an equal footing 
with the French is a body of consumers, exacting, 
refined, and willing to pay a good price for intelligent 
and painstaking work. 
liophiles-—lovers of handsome books—before we can 
take the place in the publishing world to which the taste 
of our publishers and the skill of our printers entitle 
us. A numerous and flourishing’ fraternity of biblio- 
philes is as essential to artistic book-making as an intel- 
ligent opposition is to good government. 

M. Beraldi’s “ Bibliothéque d’un Bibliophile” gives us 
some insight into the way in which the French societies 
of book-lovers influence and promote the manufacture 
of fine books. It is not only that they buy up entire 
limited editions, but they criticise, compare, choose 
or reject, and, in many cases, make the book over 
again by culling from half a dozen or more examples 
the pages freest from faults of impression; by adding 
prints, drawings, autographs; by engaging artists to fill 
the blanks at the ends of chapters with tail-pieces in 
water-colors, and, finally, by putting the work in an 
appropriate and generally costly binding. Then each 


We must have more real bib- 
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Oli Books and Dew. 


man’s work—as much his work, perhaps, as the publish- 
er's—is submitted to the criticism of all his bibliophilic 
acquaintances. Let M. Beraldi tell how they set about 
it. The scene is in the library of M. Eugene Paillet, 
President of the Société des Amis des Livres, on a Sun- 
day afternoon : 

“Enter M. de Lacretelle. 
ty of the day—a volume just returned from the binder. 
He takes the book to examine it; what will he say? 
He weighs it: has it the specific density peculiar to 
books well bound, and due to the homogeneity of the 
He pinches it: will the cover bend under 
He 
traction in opposite directions on the front and rear cov- 
He 


does 


He comes to see the novel- 


‘battage ?’ 
his finger: sign of too great flexibility ? exerts a 
ers: will it show that the book is feebly backed ? 
brings the cover down suddenly on the guards: 
the volume give a dull, unfavorable sound? He smells 
the interior: is the scent of the glue perceptible? He 
examines the back, this criterion of a perfect book: 
shall it be found faulty? Are the nerves too clumsy or 
too thin? are the characters of the title too heavy or 
too slender? the 
too small? too much polish? not enough? He opens 
the volume to look at the doublure, he the 
gilding of the dentelle shine, he regards the two covers 
at a time, the better to appreciate the effect. Shall the 
tooling be found, of a taste short of perfect? He runs 
his finger through the pages to judge of the sound of 
the paper. “Tisdone! Allis for the best! the judgment 


has morocco too large a grain? 


makes 


is approbative. Anxiety is at an end; there is a treas- 
ure the more on the shelves.” 
But M. de Villeneuve appears. He demands a certain 
book with figures, installs himself near the window, and 
in silence examines it thoroughly. M. de Lignerolles, 
MM. de Bauchard M. de Tinan 
takes a little volume from the book-case and a little 


ivory rule marking decimetres, which he has baptised 


Tinan and enter. 


elzevirometre, from his pocket to measure it by, and 
so the work goes on. 

We have but one society here—The Grolier 
members of which know 
metre, to make one perfect book out of half a dozen 


the 
how to brandish an elzeviro- 


copies, to criticise a binding, and to haul one another 
over the coals like true bibliophiles. We need one or 
two such societies in every centre of the publishing 
trade. When we have them it will be found that M. 
Uzanne’s adaptation of Villon will no longer contain a 
truth, and that fine books can be made here as well as 
in Paris. 


DECAMPS. 


THE influence of Decamps on the art of our time has 
been immense. With Géricault and Delacroix, he may be said to 
have created the modern French school. And, unlike these two 
great painters, Decamps has influenced every genre of painting and 
design from caricature to historical and allegorical painting. The 
very diversity of his talents, it is likely, rather than the insufficient 
training which he himself held accountable, was the reason that 
he did not leave quite so great a name. Perhaps even his good 
sense was against him, for it led him to follow to some distance 
Ingres, whom he justly admired, but from whom he really could 
acquire very little. Certain faults of design he might have been 
cured of if he had had atraining such as Ingres’. But other faults 
were the shadows of his qualities, and could disappear only with 
them. The heavy touch, somewhat too warm color and exaggerat- 
ed shadows to be found in many of his smaller and a few of his 
more important works were characteristic of him, and resulted 
from his love of contrast, of tone and of effect. In any case, these 
faults have not prevented his share in the creation of the modern 
French landscape school from being a very considerable one. 
Perhaps what is now generally felt regarding them is that they 
might even have been much more pronounced without much 
injury to his reputation, if he had only given himself up entirely to 
his genius ; and that but for his efforts at imitating the style of 
Poussin, Ingres and other older masters he might have advanced 
much farther in the rendering of light and atmosphere, which he 
made his principal aim in his landscape compositions. Toward the 
end he developed a style, based upon movement and gesture in the 
figures, color and effect in their surroundings—a style similar to that 
of Delacroix, but in his landscapes, at least, more sober and more 
dignified. This it is that now, again, makes him a living force, 
for those principles of naturalism and of effect, which he was one 
of the first to introduce in France, having been pushed to extremes, 
a return to the effort after style seems to be imminent. Decamps 
as a painter was of a character so contradictory that, having been 
a forerunner of the naturalistic movement, he may now become 
a leading influence in the return to style. 

These considerations make the work of M. Charles Clément* 
on Decamps particularly interesting reading just at present. M. 
Clément, contrary to the usage of biographers generally, does not 
make an idol of the subject of his essay. We learn a good deal 
from him about Decamps’ faults, especially of the impatience 
which drove him at an early age to quit his teachers, in order to 
roam around the banlieues of Paris sketching Savoyards and their 
monkeys and to seek the easily-earned fame of a caricaturist. 
Afterward we follow him in his travels in Switzerland, Italy, 
Provence and finally in Asia Minor, where, for the first time, he 
seems to have found subjects which quite suited the more serious 
side of his genius. The rocky, arid soil, its brownish and reddish 
tones, the intensity of the light and the profundity of the shadows 
were exactly the elements with which he was competent to deal. 
His liking for genre led him to study the people, their manners 
and customs, and thus, perhaps in a considerable degree uncon- 
sciously, he prepared himself for the work which has placed him on 
a level with the greatest French painters—his scriptural landscapes, 


* Les Artistes Célébres. Decamps, par Charles Clément. Paris, 
Librairie de "Art. 1886. 
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like the ‘‘ Lake of Gennesareth”’ and such figure compositions as the 
‘Samson and the Lion”’ and “ Christ at the Pretorium.”’ 

M. Clément divides Decamps’s work into five principal classes : 
his early essays in lithography and his caricatures ; his early paint- 
ings, in which the architectural background dominates the com- 
position in a very characteristic fashion, as furnishing upright sur- 
faces to receive the cast shadows of which he made so much; 
next, his genre pictures, properly so called ; his landscapes; and, 
last, his masterpieces of style. Of each of these classes many 
illustrations are given facsimiled from his own lithographic sketches 
or from etchings or other reproductions by the photo-engraving 
process. Very curious are some of the caricatures, in which much 
expression in the features and movements of the figures is 
obtained in spite of very poor drawing. The best is ‘* Liberté 
(Frangise Désirée),” in which Liberty, typified by a little girl in 
Phrygian cap and sabots, is marching forward in spite of the 
efforts of the King, Louis Philippe, and his ministers to hold her 





back. Interesting also are many of the small hunting scenes after 
lithographs, in which the future great colorist manifests himself in 





the decorative use of values. A list of the principal works of De- 
camps in chronological order, with the names of their possessors, 
accompanies the essay, which is written in a clear, orderly, and 
agreeable manner. 


MURAL PAINTING. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELD, late instructor in the Boston 
Museum Art Schools, has made a brilliant and valuable little 
book on Mural Painting out of his collected contributions to The 
American Architect, and Ticknor & Co. have brought it out with 
a liberal number of excellent photogravure reproductions of old 
paintings, illustrating various kinds of wall decoration. The au- 
thor is at his best when lecturing or writing, and particularly good 
on the subject of decoration and decorative figures. His earnest- 
ness crops out everywhere in this book. Perhaps his most strik- 
ing proposition is that America should set her artists to work in- 
continently to cover the vast spaces of wall in our town-halls, 
churches, railroad stations, mammoth hotels, costly restaurants, 
and huge stores. There would be work enough nearly for the 
whole crop of artists now preparing everywhere, if the corpora- 
tions could only be persuaded that the last state of those walls 
would not be worse than the first. But the people surely would 
profit by it. ‘* For argues Mr. Crowninshield, ** custom 
has sanctioned the painted wall of temple, capitol and theatre.” 
Paint the walls of the places where the people congregate and we 
should be brought ‘* face to face with art in the daily routine of 
life and absorb it as children absorb a foreign language. That 
stupid negative doctrine advanced so persistently and with such 
Puritanical priggishness by some people of so-called ‘ good form’ 
that a room or a house must be bare—‘ chaste’ and ‘simple’ they 
say—that ‘beauty must be unadorned’ means artistic famine.” 
No doubt there is much practical point in what Mr. Crownin- 
shield here suggests. There can be no art in a country which 
does not employ art commonly. When art comes into use every- 
where, then there will be artists to supply every demand high and 
low. The taste for it will *‘ grow by what it feeds on” and con- 
tinually demand better and more of it, as it is doing now and has 
been doing ever since Japan and Europe at the Philadelphia exhi- 
bition awoke our people to some sense of what a uselessly de- 
prived life they were leading—an ‘‘ artistic famine,” indeed. 


” 
ages, 








LITERARY NOTES. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S STORIES: FIRST AND SEC- 
OND SERIES. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These two neat vol- 
umes are feadable from cover to cover. ‘* The Lady or the Ti- 
ger?’ a kind of literary conundrum, which was much talked 


about on its original appearance leads and gives the title to 
the first volume, which includes ‘‘ The Transferred Ghost,” and 
‘* The Spectral Mortgage.” ‘* The Christmas Wreck, and Other 
Stories” is the title of the second, including the queer *‘ Story of 
Assisted Fate,” of the man who made prophetic entries in his 
diary, and ‘* The Discourager of Hesitancy,” sequel to ‘* The 
Lady or the Tiger ?” 





A WHITE HERON, AND OTHER STORIES, by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, are as delightful in their graceful simplicity as the 
writings of this lady always are. Those who seek for sensational 
incident and strong color will hardly care for such delicate lit- 
erary work ; but the reader of refinement, who isa lover of nature, 
and can appreciate the artistic method of a refined writer like 
Miss Jewett, will always welcome a new volume of her charm- 
ing tales of New England life. A word of praise is due to Mrs. 
Whitman for the suitable cover of this little book, which we find 
agreeable in color and design. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


FIVE MINUTES DAILY READINGS OF POETRY is an 
admirable selection by H. L. Sidney Lear, arranged on the idea 
of the habit of ‘‘a celebrated man of the time” who learned by 
heart a few lines of poetry before leaving his dressing-room in the 
morning. Thomas Whittaker (New York), has just published a 
third edition of this handy little volume, which is well printed and 
neatly bound. FLOWERS OF HOPE, a Scripture text-book for 
every day in the year, arranged by *‘ R. E, M.,” comes to us from the 
same house. It is prettily printed in red and green with blank 
spaces for diary entries opposite the verses. This little book, and 
‘* From Morn Till Eve,’’ by Cecelia Havergal, with texts for thir- 
ty-one days, all brilliantly illuminated by ‘* M. A. C.,” will serve as 
inexpensive presents to Sunday-school children. ‘‘ Pine and Ce- 
dar” is another little collection of sacred verses in which scriptural 
references to the pine and cedar are collected as a specialty. It is 
not strongly bound. Like the previously mentioned booklets, it is 
printed in colored inks, which, by the way, we think is a mistake. 


AMERICAN readers of French books need hardly be 
reminded of the excellence of the reprints by William R. Jenkins, 
who is a sort of Yankee Baron Tauchnitz. The latest addition to 
his admirable ‘‘ Théatre Contemporain”’ series is ** La Fille de 
Roland,” the stirring, foursact metrical drama by Le Vicomte 
Henri de Bornier. It is the fifteenth of the series. Mr. Jenkins 
has an attractive assortment of calendars for 1887, with quota- 
tions from favorite French writers for each day of the year. 


AN especial merit of the book issued by Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia, and called THE AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPHER, is the fact that it is not padded with an enormous 
amount of trash which is usual to many text or guide-books on 
photography. It begins with aclear statement of the apparatus 
and chemicals required by the photographer ; then in clear, direct 
chapters tells him how to use them, The book includes formulas 
and tables, and is printed in large, clear type on good paper of 
convenient size. Itis an earnesteffort in behalf of the art, and is 
not an advertising medium, 


THE prolific writer of “The Elsie Books,” Martha Fin- 
ley, has recently added to the series ELSIE’s KITH AND KIN, 
which, no doubt, will be read with pleasure by the thousands of 
young folks who have followed with interest the career of that ex- 
cellent young lady. We take exception, however, to the bad taste 
of the author in working into the text “ puffs’ of certain maga- 
zines, which presumably escaped the notice of the publishers, Dodd 
Mead & Co, MILDRED’s Boys AND GIRLS, also by Martha 
Finley, is a sequel to ‘‘ Mildred’s Married Life.” There is a 
growing tendency with writers for children to continue the old 
series of characters in their new books, It is a departure from 








the old Sunday-school method of letting the Idren die 





good cl 


very young, and we cannot say it is always a change for the better. 
THE THORN IN THE NEST (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is 


also by Martha Finley, but it introduces a new set of characters, 

including Kenneth Clendennin, a noble young American, Little 

Horn, an admirable young Indian who talks pigeon-English like 
) g 


a Chinaman, and a wicked, despicable Englishman who is Clen- 
dennin's rival (unsuccessful, of course) for the heroine’s hand. 

Two THOUSAND YEARS AGO; OR, THE ADVENT- 
URES OF A RoMAN Boy, is the best kind of a boys’ ! 


1« 
structs and amuses at the same time. The style 
is entertaining, and the history is trustworthy. Prof 
Church has already earned the attention of intellige 
‘* Stories from Homer” and * 
volume he will become more than 
Lucius Marius, meets Cicero early in life ; 
pears as a very noble gladiator. The glory 
cally portrayed as well as the tragic end 
hero is a true Roman anda gentleman, 
in arms and in reputation, 
stirring adventure, and ends by marrying the 
who later inherits a great fortune. The 
pen illustrations by ** Adrian Marie.” Thi 
for ** Adrien Marie ;” but, if so, the drawing, 
worthy of the reputation of that 


Mead & Co., New York. 
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THE Boys’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS, by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, beginning with Agamemnon and ending with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, ) : of some service to those genera 
norant of history, because it presents many facts « an 
with a fairly good literary style ; but we can recomr lit to no 
one who desires his children to form a true estimate of the char- 
acters of such successful rulers as I XI Fre k tl 


Great and Napoleon. Of the latter, Mrs. Farmer makes almost a 
} 


deity, in whom she can find 


no guile; wi it great Pru 








sian she sees nothing but the infidel, r Ww 1 has no 
word of praise. The illustrations, which are numerous, are proc- 
ess reproductions from various unackno\ ged sources, ranging 
from the outlines of Flaxman, illustrati H ‘ » the eel en- 
gravings in Charles Knight's ‘* History of E1 New Y 





Thos, Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE Boys’ BooK oO} 
(published by The Century Co.) is avolume to make a 1 happy 
ifany can. We do not hesitate to say that it is the best book 
of the kind ever publishe 



























Aire y 
appeared in St. Nicholas and are none t worse for t Some 
however, have never before been publi l I i e case, we 
believe, with ‘* Marvin and His B ry er W ple 
about a third of the volume, é ! the rice of t 
whole book. ‘*Mr. Marvin’s” admira ( se note ‘ 
handling the gun in wing-shooti1 are aluable not only f 
boys, but for sportsmen of any age Fist archery, boats 
boating, camps and campers, swimmin | wall and amateur 
photography, are all treated of in the m | " i rl 
expert writers. The illustratic 1 « ent 
erally belong to the original letter-pre The fe excep 
like the Lotos Club cat (p. 131) from one of Noah | I 
in St. Nicholas, are always ingenious ‘worked in.” B 
an abundance of pictures and wise maker eno 
idea of stinting them in the er. Mr. Maur Thom t 
editor of this delightful volume, by the ex ence of his work ha 


friendship of every manly American b 


@reatment of the Designs. 


THE COLORED PLATE. ‘‘MAGNOLIAS,’ 


THIS beautiful design represents the Magnolia grandi- 


t > 5 


earned the 





lia of the Southern States I tl 


flora or great laurel ma 

















leaves, which are of a dark, glossy green, v lesofa 
and sometimes silvery, gray, fort c to 
white, satiny flowers whose six peta ext > 
surround the conical assemblage « | overla 
stamens, The calyx, divided into three ils, resembl 
corolla in color and texture. 

rhe design (necessarily reduced from the origina 
the magnolia flower varies from six inches to re thanatl 
diameter) may either be copied of the give or still more 
effectively treated on a larger scale. To do this, find the 
of the picture and the cen of the pre ed t y 
how much and what portion of the de nv if to the 1 
and left of this point; fix on one petal or k is a standar 
which to j e of the comparative size of the others, a ilso « 
serve the proportion between the length a t I 
and leaves; in this way, the process of enla ment m 
quite simple. The open flower, in the original, mez 
teen inches in the widest part. 

ro reproduce the design in oils, first make a é LW ‘ 
the whole, observing that an equilateral tria ew 1 « 
the principal petals of the er yn car the dra 





ing may either be made with pencil 
used, go over the outline with a fine sable br dipped in 
Sienna and turpentine. This dri 


les QUICKIY and the < il ima 


then be dusted off; or the charcoal may be d sed v 
the brush used alone. As it is important to get rid of the w 
canvas, the background should next be painted in It is compose 





chiefly of burnt Sienna, to which Indian yell 
are added for the lighter parts, and burnt umber and a 
asphaltum for the deepest shace Before proceeding to the 
flowers, lay in the general tone of the 
otherwise it is difficult to judge of the q 
form the flower shadows. The 
than in our plate, in which they have lost some of their freshnes 
are painted with indigo, a little Prussian blue, 
burnt Sienna (the latter being freely used in th 
for the deepest shadows; the light zinober g 
blue for the more vivid and purer tones; the 
with cadmium No. 1 and a little white; and the 
tions with a gray composed of rose madder, Naples yellow and 
cerulean blue, modified as occasion requires with Indian 
or yellow ochre. The latter combination may also be used for 
the silvery gray of the under surface of the leaves, 
proportion of madder for the more purple tones 
The gray shadows of the flowers are made of Naples yellow, 
cerulean blue, and either rose madder or crimson lake, to which 
Indian yellow may be added, if necessary. The lighter grays 
may also require a little white, but avoid using it in the deeper 
grays, as it has a tendency to destroy the clearness of the shadows. 
The high lights should be laid on thickly with pure white warmed 
with a little yellow, care being taken to give the satiny effect of 
the flowers by graduating the tints, softening the edges of the 
lights and shadows, and letting them melt into each other while 
still wet. The pistils in the centre may be painted with raw 
umber and rose madder ; the yellow of the stamens with cadmium, 
No. 1 and white. The central shadows of the flower have a 
yellowish glow ; to obtain this effect, touch a little cadmium, No, 1 
and Indian yellow into the gray, 





leaves (which sh« 





giossy refic 





yellow 


1 
Is 





with a lar 
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In painting both flowers and leaves, use large brushes well 
filled with color; make the strokes flat, full and free, varying 
their direction according to the character and inclination of the 
surface depicted. Patting strokes will represent the in- 
equalities and fleshy texture of the leaves, and their glossy and 
irregular reflections. L. D. 


best 





THE FAN DESIGN OF TEA-ROSES., 

THIS design (page 117) may be paint d either with or 
without a background. If a background is preferred it should 
not be allowed to cover the whole surface, but may terminate in 
loose touches of a lighter shade an inch or from the ex- 
treme edge. Make it of pale blue gray. The flowers are a rich 
and creamy yello more pink toward the 
centre h saffron yellow with warm reddish 
aves are a medium shade of warm 
[The buds are saffron yellow tipped 


more 





» growin 
The stamens 
| 


deeper and 








tones in the sha 
green with reddish tips. 
with pink, 

Almost any material su 


ows, 





» for a fan may be used as a ground 








in painting this design, ar t any color will harmonize with 
the combination above I water-colors should be the 
moist colors either in pans or tubes, The Chinese white in tubes 
is by far the best for all purposes 

First draw the design 1 charcoal stick or pencil finely 





pointed and then lay 
ground within theo 


all over the 
proceed to paint 


a coating ¢ Chinese white 


When tl 


ines 





IS ary 

















the design with the following colors. For the roses use Chinese 
white, rose madder, yellow ochre and a little Jamp-black in the 
local tints. For the sh sadd raw umber, with a little burnt 
Sienna in the deeper touches. Add light red to the local tone for 
the centres Paint the stamens with yellow ¢ re, light red, raw 
umber and Chinese white. In the high lights add a little cad- 
mium. The green leaves are painted with Chinese white, Ant- 
werp blue, cadmium, rose madder and lamp-black for the local 
tone. In the shadows add raw umber and | it Sienna. In the 
lightest and warmest greens, substitute vermilion for rose madder, 
Remember that Chinese white is added to all the colors to make 
them opaque. Use medium-s 1 and ve fine camel’s-hair 
brushes. A very little glycerine mixed with the foundation of Chi- 


nese white will prevent cracking. 


THE DECORATIVE FIGURE PANEL, 


























Piuik design on page 125 is intended principally for 
de itive purposes and may be painted either in tapestry colors, 
l iter-color It may also 
nd wo be very efiective 
Ihe f owll scheme of 
lium: The-sky is blue with 
Toward the horizon, the blue 
r in tone The distant 
h.ch are very indistinct. 
s qualified by grays, and 
are warmer and richer in 
i ided with brown, 
qualified by gray. The 
gray s lows The cu 
pids have fair, ruddy flesh tints v heeks and liy Pheit 
hair is of light and dark brow in y The star 
i f re, whose ha the i ears ¢ 
yell \ the other has a uirf of pink 
ders Ipes e ot brass al ul t ing 
colors all soft and harmonious, and endeavor t 
effect the appearance ot old t t 
THE CUP AND SAUCE Vv. 

IN painting t Barberry” cup iucer design 
| te c make r I ora e re hace red brown 
\dda e black to red | n r out e and berry ems, Mix 
emerald t ind | green fot e leaves, outlining with 
brown gree! talks gray, No, 2 ided and tlined with the 
same. For background use a bluish gray idd blue to neutral 

us 1 littie flux) Bands w < ined with gold, 
Correspondence. 
B { 4\ E a ; ( Ff PR 1¢ Lit {J Hi , WF DEI 4 OR 1 7/O Vv, 


Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
Art 
Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


nishing are invited to send to the office of The 
Amateur for circular. 








A REPOUSSE SAND-BOX 

Str: Will you give a working design for a sand- 

b is our fathers used to dry their ink 1 want to make 
one of repous ‘ the skill to make 
i irtist esigi i with a monogram, 
am par ula fi esign around 

1¢ box s ld be ly ld like at least 

one four-leaf ils for the monogram 
ire J. H. M I 1 as soon use one 


uld be a great help to 





rn compiete, 








I woul gest, if it is not asking , that you give a 
lrawing of the perforated top, with the size of the holes, curve of 
the rim,etc. It is so difficult to make a workman comprehend 

st what one wants, while an illustrati loes it instantly 

M. T., Marietta, Ohio. 

Sucha as you ask for, including the desired monogram, 

will be found on the following page 


SOME ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 


V.S., New York.—The Droeshout portrait of Shak- 


speare, although adopted also in later editions, originally ap- 
peared in the rare ** first folio” edition of his work The finest 
copy known of the ‘first folo” was bought by Miss Burdett 
Coutts, at the sale of the library of Mr. George Daniel, of Isling 
ton, in July, 1864, for the sum of £716 2s.! It measures 13's 


7 
inches by 814, is perfect, and has a brilliant impression of this 
portrait. 


F. S. T., Brooklyn.—The portrait of Sir Richard 
Whittington, by Elstracke, was published at first with his hand 
resting on a skull ; but Dick Whittington without his cat was not 
to be submitted to by the public, so the skull was converted into 
a cat. Some collectors, however, of the present day prefer an 
impression of the print with the skull ; but it is very rarely found, 
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DESIGN FOR A SAND-BOX IN REPOUSSE 









































BRASS. 


(SEE PAGE 133.) 


MARIETTA, O. 


M. T., 


PUBLISHED FOR 








THE ART AMATEUR 


ADVICE AS T0 FURNISHING A “ LIBRARY. 
SIR: I desire your advice in furnishing my library or 
study, of which I inclose a plan (and your fee of $5 for samples of 
colors, and to insure the answer being sent to me promptly éy 


matt) : 
The door at the left of the fireplace opens into the living room 


or large hall. The recess on the right of the fireplace, two feet 
deep and four long, I wish to fill with a settle, or something to 
hide the hot-air pipes that will exhibit themselves there. I think 


it not advisable to put a bookcase there for fear the heat will in- 
jure the books. 
The sliding 


r-loors are large, and reach within a foot of the ceil- 


ing. They open into the dining-room. 

rhe windows, one on the south, and two on the west, reach 
from the floor almost to the ceiling From those on the west 
there is a lovely view of sunset and far away hills and woods. 


They open on a veranda and lawn. 

The first question is, What treatment should the ceiling, walls, 
and wood-work receive ? The latter is old, painte d two shades of 
has been washed with alabastine. 








dark olive. The ceiling 

We have a good large table of cherry, natural color, only pol- 
ished and oiled. Should the bookcases and mantel be the same, 
or something cheaper ? I want to build in my bookcases, and as 


e have at present books enough to fill only half the wall space 
we had decided to build across the ith side and around the 
to the first window, and aroun ast corner to the 
folding-doors, I had thought of three rows of drawers 
bottom—two deep and one shallow, and those the she 

The view from that south window is not desirable. Could I not 
build in, with my bookcases, a closet over the lower half of win- 
dow, using colored and have a very pretty ef- 
fect 2 


entire so 


west corner I the « 


across the 


above Ives. 


elass in the doors, 


floor near the walls 








I wish to lay a rug, and stain or paint the 
or put a felt or cloth border down. I have a good body Brussels 
th: ut I would use if it will harmonize with the rest, though I fear I 
can’t describe it. It has many figures, but all small, and none of 
them definite. No one can tell what the figures are, nor the color, 
though it has two or three shades of red—dull Indian and brick, 
some shades of old gold, some black, and some drab ; but these 
are all so blended and shaded that nothing prevails, unless, per- 
heen] it be the red. 

I chall need curtains and portiéres ; also chairs and bric-a-brac. 





Please suggest anything that will make a pretty room at a mod- 
I > 
erate outlay of money. 
I have a few good steel-engravings, in very plain, narrow black 





frames, relieved by a gilt moulding. Wi rhe Mother of the 
Gracchi ” look well in my library, and where shall it be hung ? 
I can spare at present about two hundred and twenty-five o1 


fifty dollars on that room. Would seventy-five on mantel, fifty on 











bookcases, twenty-five on carpet, and fifteen on curtains be about 
the right proportion ? 

I should like to begin furnishing in a week ad you can find it 
convenient to write so soon, If I have 1 done » proper thin 
inthe proper way, let me know, for a to trouble you 
about some other rooms Fer ily 

S., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Tint the ceiling a light buff. The per should be a com- 
bination of rather light shades of olive, citrine, and terra-cotta 
and the wall may be divided by a fri two feet six inches deep) 
of two shades of terra-cotta. See samples.) Paint the wood- 
work a warm olive. The bookcases and mantel should be of 
cherry to match the table. Your proposed arrangement in reg 
to the bookcases is good ; but drawers two feet deey p will be suffi 
cient—one deep ai shallow. Have a rug on the floor, 
paint the wood arou ita dark mahogany color. Hang the en 
graving you mention on the west side, between the windows, and 





will fit best. Y 
st. Neit 


the others where they 
sibly be arranged 


expenditure cannot pos- 
urtains nor carpet cal 


as you Sl 





be bought for the sum name The former would cost at least 
fifteen dollars a window, Forty its would be enough for 


five dol 
t such fur reas your means will 


You must g best 





the mantel. 


rhe 


allow and your necessities require same must be said in re- 
gard to your bric-a-brac. Much depends on how much you have 
to spend, and at can be procured in your locality. Your sug 








a shallow closet over the south window is very 





stion of building 


od; but care must be taken that no highly colored or brilliant 
glassis used. A settle would be a good thing to conceal the steam- 
pipes; ora Persian rug might be thrown over them. The cur- 





old gold, 


rranate 


tains may be of a mixture of 
and the portiéres a rich pomeg 
samples (sent you by mail) 


terra-cotta and olive tints, 
For follow all 


as s possible. 


color, 


as closely 


SCHEME OF COLOR FOR D/INING-ROOM. 








H. S. K., Boston.—Have the walls olive toned; the 
dado deep crimson, with broad black rail, and the ceiling toned 
to a cream color, The carpet should be Persian in style, in- 
cluding red, blue, green and orange, the bloom color being a kind 


vo well with this, the 
rreen leather 


of rose purple. Li ght oak furniture would 


covering of the seats and backs being bronze 


MOUNTING FOR A PLUSH PANEL. 

SIR: I have painted, on peacock blue plush, a design 
of wild roses, in lustra, and I am uncertain whether to have it 
made up as a screen or a banner. Would The Art Amateur kind- 
ly help me out of the difficulty, and further suggest the prettiest 
manner of making up in either case? The ] a yard and a 
quarter in length and about twenty-four inche s in width. 

Miss B., Washington, D. C 

Your panel of plush would be effective mounted either in carved 
wood or brass for a panel-screen. Line the back with 
shrimp pink satin and let the plush be tightly stretched in the 
frame, which should stand on two feet several inches above the 
floor. 


lush is 


1 
single 


DIRECTIONS FOR OXIDIZING COPPER. 

nm. 3. Roxbury, asks for “ directions for oxidizing 
copper.” One way is to make a light paste composed of water 
and equal parts of red chalk and plumbago and apply the mixture 
with a soft brush to the object, which should previously be heated 
slightly, and rub it. The brush should from time to time be 
passed over a piece of yellow beeswax. Another way is to dip 
the object into a mixture of equal parts of perchlorate of iron 
and sesquazotate of iron ; heat it until the salts evaporate com- 
pletely and then rub the metal, using the yellow wax in the 
manner already described. These methods are for bronzing the 
color of medals. For what is known as ‘‘ smoked bronze,”’ clean 
the object, cover it with hydrosulphate of ammonia and dry it 
well. Then rub with a soft brush and red chalk in the way de- 
scribed above, waxing the brush from time to time. A still more 
agreeable effect may be had by applying the same chemical and 
then heating the object. 


CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 

M. C. W., Saginaw City, Mich.—(1) Different shades 
of gray may be made by mixing the complementary colors : for 
instance, mix ivory yellow with a violet made from sky blue and 
carmine, A very serviceable gray is made by combining one 


available in snch a case, 


third ivory black with two thirds sky blue. (2) For your black 
handles use ivory black with a very little carmine and sky blue. 
(3) We do not recognize the color you mention from your descrip- 
tion. (4) A vitreous flux is already mixed with the colors that 
come in tubes, so that, for ordinary purposes, nothing more of the 
kind is needed. The tendency of the flux is to lighten the 
and impart brilliancy and durability. A thicker white flux is 
sometimes used in small quantities to represent lace, jewels, etc., 
by mixing with the colors. (5) The reason, probably, your or- 
ange yellow fired a dirty brown” is that it was not intended for 
painting backgrounds. There are specially prepared colors for 
grounds and borders which cannot be mixes Jonquil yellow 
might fire well for your border if carefully put on, but it would be 
much better to use one of the specially prepared tints for ground- 
ing. (6) Usea glass pen for your fine lining, or an architect's 
steel or brass pen, which is composed of two long halves screwed 
together and may be adjusted to any sized making them 
perfectly straight. 


colors 





line, 


PORCELAIN FOR DECORATING. 


H. T., of Harlem, and other correspondents who want 








a Me Sag oncrn a china for decorating, should note that 
M. T. Wynne, dealer in artists’ materials (75 E. 13th St., N. Y.), 
now controls the ‘* Bedell ivory white ware. The same house 
sells many of the “ Royal Worcester ’’ shapes, copied in French 
porcelain, and has lately produced the ‘** Peach-blow vase,” This 


latter with the stand—which is made with it—is ten inches high. 


It is in form an exact copy of the famous little piece of por- 
celain, known by that title, for which a Baltimore collector last 
winter was said to have paid $15,000 at the sale of the Morgan 


had the original before them as 
would hardly be so attempt to copy the 
peach-blow ” color when expert ceramic artists in I urope 
and Asia have tried in vain to rediscover its But the 
form of the little is charming, and, instead of trying to repro 
duce on it the indefinable and impossible ‘‘ peach-blow” hue, 
they might decorate the surface with appropriate desig 
We have commissioned one of our artists to execute 

for The Art Amateur, it at an early date. 


collection, 
a thodel, 
quisite ‘* 


Amateurs, even if they 
rash as to 


secret. 


vase 


some 
a design 


such 


and we shall give 





LASY WAY 


ONE of the most convenient methods of tracing anc 
transferring designs is to use tarlatan instead of tracing paper as 


OF TRANSFERRING DESIGNS. 


the work is very much lessened. Place the pattern to be copied 
upon a drawing-board, and over it the tarlatan; pin both to- 
rether at each corner to the board with pins, or, better still, thumb- 


soft pencil (HB. or B.) 
Remove the pins or tacks, 


tacks Then with a draw 


carefully every detail of the 


moderately 
pattern, 





lift the tarlatan from the pattern, and hold it to the light, when 
the whole design will be found upon it. The tarlatan is then 
laid upon the material to be marked, the pencilled side up. Pin 


both tarlatan and material smoothly and firmly to the board, and 
pen il go over part of the design, pressing ré ather heavily 
pencil. Then lift the tarlatan, and the design will be 
found perfectly transferred to the material beneath, The tarla- 
tan with tl design can be used any number of times, always 

tching with a soft ‘pencil. It will be found an exceedingly 


y and pleasant manner of making transfers. M. E. W, 


with the 
vith the 


is same 








THE: 
W. P., Buffalo, 


figures from a lay fig 
practice from nature. 
figure is chiefly employed for 
vhich, however, is always first 

rhe lay figure is also useful in groups of two or more fig 
a long time, leaning upon the figure, with- 


USE OF THE LAY 
ee 
ire, especially when one has 
Artists always use the live model; the lay 
finishing off ate drapery 
sketched in from a live model. 
ures where 


FIGUR 
It is impossible to draw nude 
not had much 





elabor 


the live model can pose 


out being disturbed. For merely composing and sketching in 
your ideas, the lay figure may serve _ in giving the proportions, 
etc., but the action should always be drawn directly from life. 
rhe best lay figures are those of life-size covered with stockinet. 


Chose of French make are the finest, and some are made very per- 
fectly, having every joint arranged to move as in nature. These 
are necessarily expensive, the finest costing several a geome 





head rure of goo 


easily, 


dollars each with lifelike 
juality, life-size, moving 


and hair. A lay fi; 
which may be placed in any posi - 
tion, and screwed to remain so, can be bought for between seventy- 
five anc hundred dollars This is with cotton 
stockinet, and has a white composition head which can be painted 
by the artist himself. A wig of any color may bought separate- 
ly to use with it; if purche used in this way, and painted by the 
artist, the lay figure is much less expensive. Inquire of F. W. 


one covered 


Devoe & Co., Fulton Street, or M. H. Hartmann, 120 Fourth 
Avenue, both of New York, for price-list and description of 
all kinds. 

FIXING PASTEL DRAWINGS. 

F. G., Springtield, Ill.—All the information we could 
glean from foreign sources about the pastel fixative of Dr. Albert, 
of Munich, was published in The Art Amateur for September. 
From our own knowledge we can say nothing on the subject. 





No pastel artists of our acquaintance attempt to fix their pictures, 
from the belief that, sooner or later, such liquids injure the colors, 
Pastels should always be framed under glass as soon as completed 
and thus protected they do not need to ‘be fixed. 


MOULD ON CRAYON DR. 

K. E. S., Bronxville, N. Y.—Your crayon is, of course, 
on paper, and has most probably been in some way exposed to 
dampness. If shut up in a dark, unheated place where the damp 
air from rains and snow may penetrate, the picture is quite likely 
to become mouldy, although ‘the back is sealed.” Be careful 
to keep the pi¢ture in a well-aired and heated room in future. 
move the glass and work over the defaced spots carefully with a 
crayon point, even stippling if necessary, as the stump will not be 
One cause of the mould-spots may be 
due to the glue or paste used for mounting. This will sometimes 
change color, and cause spots to form on the surface. For this 
reason, in stretching the paper for a crayon portrait the greatest 
care should be exercised. The glue or paste should be placed 
only along the edges, and on noaccount in the middle or all over 
the back. Itis also desirable to have the stretcher first covered with 
fine white cotton sheeting which is tightly tacked to the wood. The 
paper is then smoothly stretched over it in the regular manner. A 
crayon portrait thus mounted is seldom found damaged by damp 
or mould, 


1 WINGS. 


Re- 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS IN O/LS. 

B. S., Toledo.—To paint the apple-blossoms, lay them 
in at first with a general tone of warm gray, dividing the clusters 
into simple masses of light and shade ; proceed to add the high 
lights and touches of red and pink to the light mass; and into the 
mass of shadow, which should not be laid in too dark, paint the 
deep accents and touches of colors, putting in whatever details are 
necessary to givefinish. Keep the effect as simple as possible, not 
attempting to paint each separate blossom and bud, unless the de- 


PAINTING 
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sign is the full size of nature. In that case paint in detail a few 
of the blossoms that are most prominently seen, and let the rest 
be suggested more or less carefully, according to their position, 
those in the distance being little more than mere masses of light 
and shade. Paint the general tone of warm gray with yellow ochre, 
white, and a little vermilion, adding a little ivory black and raw 
umber. For the shadows use yellow ochre, ivory black, light red, 


cobalt, white and madder lake. In the deeper accents substitute 
burnt Sienna for light red, and omit the white. Paint the high 
lights with white, yellow ochre, a little madder lake and a very 
little ivory black. In the buds use vermilion and madder lake to- 


gether, with white, yellow ochre, 
shading with the colors already given. For the leaves use with 
Antwerp blue white, cadmium, ivory black and light red, adding 
burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows, omitting light 
red. In the lighter, warmer greens use vermilion instead of 
light red, and for cooler greens use madder lake in place of light 
red, and permanent blue or cobalt instead of Antwerp blue. For 
the branches use bone brown, ivory black, white, madder lake and 
permanent blue, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows, Make the 
half tints very gray. 


raw umber and ivory black, 


A PEACOCK FIRE-SCREEN, 
I have a design of a peacock, with spread tail 
and full breast, bough of atree. Whatcolor would 
you advise me in satin fora background for a fire-screen 
upon which to work the bird in natural colors and with what vine 
and coloring to surround it? The whole is about thirty 
inches, bird fifteen to eighteeninches. I have worked it twice on 
black satin, with yellow Japanese vines and flowers and 
once with wistaria in purples. 
Mrs. M. 
\ ground of old gold satin will be very effective 
cock design worked in natural rhis may be surrounded 
by a broad band of amber-colored plush deeper in tone than the 
satin. If some desired, compose a branch of pale 
pink peach blossoms coming from the lower left-hand corner and 
extending upward over the head of the peacock. If a vine is pre- 
ferred, ivy would be without but with 
a few dark berries showing 


SIR > 
sitting , on the 
to use 


screen 
once 


, West Washington, D. C, 
with the pea- 


colors, 


flowers are 


suitable, any blossoms, 


in clusters, 


EN REP THE SE 


S1R: I wish to paint a screen of three panels with 
spring, summer and autumn flowers respectively. Would you 
be good enough to sugge st throug valuable journal suitable 
flowers, back, gro unds, e S. W. B., Richmond, Va. 

Your screen must “sg as distinctly typical as possible, and of 
course it is most important the parts should harmonize in color, and 
With this end in view one panel may be pale 
earliest flowers of the 
cluster roses such as 
but a great number 
slightly tipped with 

golden rod and 
e rich crimson spikes of sumach with its 
remely effective in such a compo- 
soit gray repre- 


A SCRE RESENTING ASONS. 


rh you 








compose agreeably, 
pink peach b lossoms which are 
The second panel may be of white 
bloom in midsummer, 
growing In ¢ ster, the 

pink, Phe panel representing 
sumach combined ; t 
red and ¢ 
sition. The 


among the 
spring. 


small and delicate, 
ach ch little buds being 


1utumn may be of 


ll be ext 


reen leaves wi 
background for tl n 
senting a sky which is overcast The background for the pale 
pink peach blossoms will be a warm gray, darker than the other, 
suggesting an old stone wall, The roses which occupy the centre 
panel will be most effective with a lar ape background. The 
roses should come from the upper part of the panel, hanging 
down, but not entirely to the In the underneath part paint 
a rolling meadow with soft gray green in and a little 
blue sky showing at the horizon between the clusters of roses. ,The 
re in the foreground, of course, and much nearer the eye 
which should appear as if seen in the distance, 
llis would heighten this effect and assist 
Let the trellis be at the top and left side 
If well carried out this scheme 


lay be clouds 





bottom. 


he distance, 


roses are 
than the meadow, 
A few bars of a rustic tr 
in composing the 
partly concealed by the rose vine 
of color and composition for a will be charming. The 
backgrounds are all harmonious and logical, all suggesting out-of- 
door effects. The side panels are to be composed with the flowers 
coming from below rather than The flowers should all 
be represented growing in this arrangement. 





roses, 


screen 


above 


MODELLING IN WAX. 


(i) Wax for modelling 
can be bought of Henry Leid 339 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. (2) 
Having decided on your model, trace the drawing upona slate or 
board, laying the wax on carefully in strips over the lines and 
forms of the design, leaving the flat surface of slate or wood as 
the background. In the modelling, as much as possible should 


Ind. 


T. H. S., Fayetteville 














be done with the fingers ; there is no tool so good, so delicate 
or so sensitive. But, where fine incisions are to be made—so fine 
that the finger cannot accomplish them—a bone tool should be 
made use of, and this tool while in use should be oc casionally 
dipped in oil, that it may work freely and not stick to or drag 
away the wax. If you try this plan, you will find it a delightful 
pastime and a valuable study, But do not do it roughly. Exe- 


cute delicately, finish carefully go, and take care to make 
the execution as perfect as you are able. An advantage of wax 
is that it will bear to be used upon the minutest therefore 
any student with the smallest room would not find inconvenience 
from want of space wherein to execute his work, 


as you 


scale, 


GENERAL HINTS FOR PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


H. J., Cleveland, and S. S. J., York, Pa.—Instructions 
were given in The Art Amateur two or three years ago, for first 
steps in portrait-painting. Many new besides the 
present two have asked for similar information since the n; so we 
can do no better than republish what we have aiready said : 

segin by sketching in the outline and general composition with 
Then take burnt Sienna and “ivory black diluted with 
turpentine, and make a reddish brown tone, with which lay in the 
outline and general masses of shadow of the head and figure, 
leaving the canvas bare for the lights. While this is drying—and 
it will soon do so—lay in the background. Let this harmonize 
with the flesh and hair, being either lighter or darker in value. 
For a man’s portrait, a dark background is generally used. A 
good tone of dark greenish gray relieves ordinary flesh that is not 
too pale. Make this ground with yellow ochre, white, burnt 
Sienna, Antwerp blue, raw umber, and ivory biack. A little mad- 
der lake is added in parts to give color and softness. The back- 
ground having been thus 1 uid | in, begin to paint the hair, and put 
very simply at first, leaving the 
The coat is next laid in, the 


subscribers 


charcoal. 


in the masses of light and shade, 
details and finish to a later painting. 
aim being to get the general effect of all the surroundings ar- 
ranged before painting the flesh, as all _ things influence the 
color. Paint from life, when possible, in preference to using a 
photograph, and see that the same tone nae background is placed 
behind the head of the sitter, a piece of drapery, wall or whatever 
may be selected, and try to copy the effect exactly, pai nting the 
relations just as you see them before you. Before laying in the 
head, see that the undertone of burnt Sienna and black is dry. 
Begin with the light mass and lay in one flat tone which is not as 
light as the highest light on the face, but select a medium tone. 
Make this with white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, light 
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red, and a little cobalt, adding enough raw umber, and ivory 
black to give quality to the color. Next, put in the shadows, lay- 
ing them in also in one flat tone, without any reflected lights or 
details as yet. Select a medium tint which is not as dark as the 
darkest touches of shadow. For this tone use raw umber, yellow 
ochre, white, ivory black, light red, cobalt, and madder lake. 
Paint heavily, using plenty of color. When the shadows and 
lights are thus laid in look at the head froma distance and see 
whether the proper tones are correct. If they are, proceed to 
carry on the portrait by adding the half tints, which are gray in 
quality. Use white, yellow ochre, cobalt, ivory black, and light 
red for the general half tints, and when they are painted, take a 
clean flat bristle brush and unite the edges of these tones, by drag- 
ging the half tint into the shadow, and the light over into the half 
tint. This gives roundness and softness, and the head begins to 
model. We now add more color in the cheek and chin, using 
madder lake, vermilion, yellow ochre, white, with a little raw um- 
ber and ivory black. Deepen the accents of shadow wherever 
necessary, adding burnt Sienna. Put in the reflected lights and 
add the high lights. Work up the features with care, using small 
flat pointed sables for fine touches and careful drawing, while for 
the general painting and laying in, large flat bristle brushes have 
been employed. 

To paint the mouth use light red, madder lake, vermilion, 
white, and a little cobalt with raw umber and ivory black. Make 
the lower lip a warmer and brighter red than the upper, using 
yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake, white, and a little ivory 
black in the highest light. The soft, dark, purplish tones under 
the eyes are painted with cobalt, white, light red and ivory black. 
Let these tones melt into the surrounding flesh at the edges, using 
a soft clean brush to unite them. In the greenish gray half tints 
which sometimes occur around the mouth, chin and other parts of 
the face, use yellow ochre, white, cobalt, a very little madder lake, 
and ivory black. In young, fair faces, these tints are bluer and 
softer. Lay inthe white of the eye with atone of warm gray, 
made with yellow ochre, white, ivory black, cobalt and light red. 
Then into this touch the high light with a small pointed brush, 
using white, a little yellow ochre, and a mere touch of ivory black, 
In painting the pupil of the eye, use burnt Sienna and ivory black. 
Soften the lid against the ey eball with a dark gray tone, suggest- 
ing the shadows of the eyelashes. Do not let the iris show a hard, 
round outline, but soften it at the top and let it lose itself a little 
in the lashes. Leta gray half tint interpose between the eyebrows 
and the flesh. The same kind of gray half tint should be used to 
soften the hair where it meets the face. Do not blend beyond 
the process already described, if uniting the edges only, of the 
tones where they meet. When the painting is taken up each day, 
be sure it is quite dry. Before beginning to paint, oil out the 
canvas each time, using clean poppy oil and a flat bristle brush, 
and with a clean rag wipe off all superfluous oil. If the color does 
not dry quickly enough, add one drop of Siccatif de Courtray to 
five drops of oil, and use this as a medium with your colors while 
painting. W hen the picture is finished and dry, varnish with 
Soehnée's French retouching varnish. 


BLACK SILK IN PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


J. F. D.—A black silk dress may be painted in a por- 
trait of a brunette with good effect if the accessories are suffi- 
ciently interesting to give the requisite color and variety. Either 
velvet or satin, however, would be better, as black silk is apt to 
look hard and tinny unless very well painted. Some black lace 
draped gracefully over the shoulders would add very much to the 
effect. The black silk should be painted in general tones at first, 
letting the masses of light and shade be broad and simple ; the 
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high lights and darker accents of shadow are added afterward. 
For the general tone use ivory black, yellow ochre, white, madder 
lake, cobalt, and burnt Sienna. The same colors are used in the 
shadows, but with less white and yellow ochre. For the high 
lights, add more white and yellow ochre, and omit burnt Sienna. 





PAINTING A CHILD'S PORTRAIT. 


SIR: I am painting a life-size portrait of a little girl 
of five years from a photograph. She has brown eyes, rather 
dark golden hair and fair complexion; is seated ona sofa, and 
the background is paneling. Please advise me what colors to use 
for drapery, sofa and background ? Mrs. I 

In such a composition avoid any very strong and violent 
contrasts of color. All should be soft and harmonious in the 
portrait of a child of the coloring you describe. Make the sofa 
a delicate light gray satin, of a rather silvery quality. Let 
the dress be cream colored white lace with very light blue sash 
and ribbons. If the background must represent ‘ paneling,” as 
you say, let it be painted as if the wall were at a corsid:rable dis- 
tance behind the child, and letit be of a light wood such as ash. 
This will give a beautiful gray, darker than the sofa, and qualified 
by the bluish tone which distance throws over everything. Let the 
wall be partly in shadow, and make the panels very “indistinct. 
Study the effect of the colors together from nature, Paint this 
background with white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, ivory black 
and light red, adding a little madder lake in the lighter tones 
and burnt Sienna in the darker shadows. 


GOLD IN OLIL-PAINTING. 


J. F. D., Mt. Vernon, Ind.—To represent gold in oil- 
painting use yellow ochre, cadmium, white, a little madder lake, 
and a very little ivory black for the general tone. The high lights 
should be carefully studied, and are painted in boldly with crisp, 
sharp touches. In the shadows use the same colors with less white, 
but add raw umber and burnt Sienna. The reflected light is yel- 
lower and warmer in quality than the high light. Use for the 
reflected lights yellow ochre, light red, white, and raw umber, and 
forthe high lights use white, yellow ochre, a little light cadmium, a 
touch of vermilion, and a very little ivory black. Of course, if the 
gold is very red in quality, more red and yellow ochre are used, 
with very little cadmium, and if the gold is very pale and highly 
burnished, use pure cadmium and white for the high lights, quali- 
fied by the least touch of ivory black. The half tints should be 
cool and gray in quality, and are painted with yellow ochre, white, 
a little ivory black, light red, and a little cobalt. 


ROSEATE SUNSET IN OIL-PAINTING. 


J. F. D., Mt. Vernon, Ind.—To paint the rosy hues at 
sunset, sometimes seen in the sky, use madder lake, white, a little 
yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black to qualify the color. If 
a brighter red is needed, add vermilion. A very brilliant rose 
color is made from madder lake, white, and a little cadmium, 
qualified by a little ivory black. In the deeper tones a little cobalt 
and raw umber may be added. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
T. S. J., Brooklyn.—Do not be afraid to clear away 


your work and begin anew. Every photograph will stand being 
washed clean three or four times before the surface becomes too 
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much roughened to take the colors properly. (2) It is impossible 
to be too delicate in the handling of either jewelry or lace and 
fine fabrics. Lace must be minutely picked out with Chinese 
white or Indian ink, as the case may be. Supposing white muslin 
edged with lace over a dark dress, the upper folds of the muslin 
and the pattern of the lace must be brought up with Chinese 
white and the inner folds and the holes through the lace darkened 
with weak sepia; muslin ruffles in the same way, the edges and 
outer plaits being white and the inner plaits faintly shown with 
sepia. Linen collars, cuffs, etc., should be brought up with 
Chinese white, with rather much gum; but in drapery, or any 
mass of color, avoid an excess of gum, as it is then more difficult 
to make the pigments lie with evenness. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

INQUIRER, Fort Collins, Col—The Edith Scannell 
sketches are drawn with a pen and photographically reproduced. 

J. F. D—-We will consider your suggestion as to mak- 
ing ‘‘ corrections and criticisms” of pictures by amateurs, for a cer- 
tain fee. 

G. D. R., Portland, Me.—Knoedler & Co. inform us 
that ‘‘ The First Flight’? photogravure has not yet been publish- 
ed, and they have not determined whether or not they will bring 
it out. 

I. S. T., Troy, N. Y.—The La Croix colors which come 
in tubes are already vitreous, prepared with flux in the proper pro- 
portions. With powder colors it is difficult to arrange the exact 
proportions for mixing, without experience, therefore, it is better 
for beginners to use the tube colors. 


ART AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Ir cannot be said, artistically speaking, that the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair this year is a whit better than usual, In the 
graphic aris, the only attempts area quantity of enlarged photo- 
graphs very badly painted, advertised as ‘‘ portraits in oils” from 
$12 apiece, ‘‘ frame included,” and a Mrs. Partridge sends from 
Harlem a hideous, old-fashioned representation in Berlin wools, 
gorgeously framed under glass, of ‘‘ Joseph Presenting His Father 
to Pharaoh.” We note, however, a very beautiful exhibit of 
ecclesiastical brasses by J. & R. Lamb, including lecterns, chalices 
and candlesticks, thoroughly artistic in design and in execution. 

Heminway & Sons have a tall case containing nothing but sew- 
ing and emt broidery silks, all tastefully arran; ged, and showing r to 

excellent advantage a most agreeable variety of colors and shades. 
At the foot of this trophy, skeins of raw Chinese and Japanese 
silks are seen, with specimens of yellow and white cocoons. 

A novelty called ‘* Chenille art appliqués,’’ shown by Samuel 
Green & Co., is likely to be popular with embroiderers who are 
anxious to save time. Various ornaments, such as birds and 
flowers, and conventional design, are offered all ready to be ap- 
plied to fancy-work. Used in combination with real embroidery, 
we think they will be found decidedly useful, and the ‘ ‘continuous 
yard patterns ” for porti¢res and lambrequins are sure to sell well. 

An interesting exhibition of photographic apparatus is made by 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company ; John Matthews has a pago- 
da reaching almost to the roof, illustrating the resources of his 
decorative glass department, and there is a strikingly beautiful 
presente ation of colors by the Nickel Sme Iting and Pe roxide Color 
Co., all made from the metals in nickel, cobalt copper and iron 
pyritous ore. On the same table with these, brilliant specimens 
are shown of ‘* Rider’s ceramic colors,” hitherto unknown to us. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





A White Heron, and Other Stories. 


By Saran ORNE Jewerr, author of “ A Country 
Doctor,’’ “* Deephaven,”’ etc. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Miss Jewett’ s short stories hold a very high place 

in American literature. ‘Their admirable pictures of 

New England scenes and characters, their generous 

appreciation of all excellence, their quiet and kindly 

humor, and their graceful ease of narrative, give to 
them a peculiar charm. 


The Round Year. 


By Epirn M. Tuomas, author of *‘A New Year’s 

Masque.”’ 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Thomas has a fine sense of nature in all its 
aspects and varied life. To this she adds the faculty 
and habit of close observation, and the literary skill 
to describe clearly and effectively. Her book is one 
hon readers of Thoreau and Burroughs will highly 
value. 


The Cruise of the Mystery, and Other 
Poems, 


By Cevia THAxterR, author of ‘“ Drift-Weed,” 
““Among the Isles of Shoals,” etc. Parchment 
cover. $1.00. 

This beautiful book sings of the mystery and bez —_ 
of human love, the experience of human life. The 
charm of the subject and the added charm of the 
song lend peeuliar attractions to the lyrics in this 
dainty volume. 


Poverty Grass. 


Short stories by Litre CuHace Wyman. $1.25. 

Conrents: Hester's Dower; Saint or Sinner; 
Luke Gardiner’s Love ; Tr he Child of the State; “A 
Stranger, yet at Home ; ’ And Joe; Bridget’s Story : 
Valentine's Chance. 


A Step Aside. 
A story of New York life, engaging in plot, admirably 
told. By CuHarLorre Dunnixa. $1.25. 
A Journey in Brazil. 


By Lovis AGassiz and Euizasetu C, AGassiz. 
With eight full-page illustrations, many smaller 





| Humorous Masterpieces from American 
Literature. 


Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. ‘Three volumes, 
printed uniform with ‘** Prose Masterpieces from 
Modern Essayists.”” The editor covers with his 
selections American literature from the times of 
the first writings of Washington Irving to the 
present day. 3 vols. , 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$4.50; cloth neat, $3 75. 


The Pearl Series. 


| Selections from the Poets, six volumes exquisitely 


ones, and a new map, prepared expressly for this | 


edition, 12mo, price reduced from $5.00 to $2.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


tt East SevanTeenta Street, New York. 


Gratt 


roo page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 
7 ms [and Decoration. 
75 Drawing Instruments. 


zo “ bi Artists’ Materials, 


WM, T. COMSTOCK, 
6 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 





be sent free upon application 
if this journal be mentioned : 


Any of these Catalogues will | 





printed, in 48mo, cloth, flexible, e spe 5ocents. Per 

set, put up in an attractive box, 3.00. 

B. acca 5 Il. Wit and Hamer, Ill. Fancy. 
IV. Love. The Poet’s Garden (Language of 
Flowers). VI. F aith, Hope, and Charity, the three 
best gifts of heaven. 

*,* This forms a companion set to the very popu- 
lar Nutshell Series of Prose Selections published last 
season, 


Chivalric Days and Youthful Deeds. 
sy E. S. Brooxs, author of “ Historic Boys, *” etc, 
8vo, fully illustrated, uniform with * Historic 
Boys,’’ $2.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Library of 
American Biography: 


. Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation, By 


The Arts in The Middle Ages and The 
Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix (Bib- 
liophile Jacob), Curator of the Imperial 
Library of the Arsenal, Paris. English 
edition revised and rearranged by W. 
Armstrong, B.A., and_ illustrated with 
Twelve Chromo-lithographic Prints by F. 
Kellerhoven, and upwards of Four 
Hundred Engravings on wood.  Illu- 
minated cloth, gilt. Price, $7.50. 


Scenes and Characters of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ Turning—Points,”’ etc. 
8vo, cloth. 182 illustrations and copious 
index. 552 pages. New edition, revised, 
?. 50. 


‘It enters fully into their familiar dai’y life, 


mt. 5. religious or military, social or commercial, 


Tuomas W. Knox, editor of ** The ‘Travels of Mar- | 


co Polo,” author of ** Boy Travellers in the East,’ 
etc., etc. One large 1z2mo volume, profusely illus- 
trated, $1.75. 


27 & 29 West 23D Srreer, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





| PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 


850 SixtH Ave., NEw York, 
Offers a new catalogue of Fei Books to all appli- 
cants, and can supply all kinds of French literature at 
moderate prices. Importations promptly made. 


FIGARO SALON, 1886. 


This sumptuous series of illustrations Sin the Salon 
exhibition of the present year, printed in a large 
folio of five parts, may now be had complete, with 
a handsome cloth cover, for $4.50; single or 
sample numbers, 70 cents. 


FRENCH CALENDARS 
for 1887. 


A large assortment of very beautiful Calendars with 
French Quotations now ready, for 30 cts., 50 cts., 
60 cts., 75 cts.each. They far excel any other 
calendars in beauty of design or finish. 


Readers of French Books and teachers will find | 


Mr. Jenkins’s series of reprints excellent, interest= 
ing and cheap, 











etc. . . . Leaves the reader little to desire in addition 
to what he finds in these € pay ages.’’—Standard. 


James Pott & Co., , Publishers, New York. 


GEO, J. COOMBES, 275 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
PUBLICATIONS : 

I. OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND ANCIENT 
CUISINE, By Witiiam Carew Hazuirr. Uni- 
form with ** bee Pleasures of a Book-Worm.”’ 
— cloth, $1. 

THE PLEASURES OF A BOOK-WORM., 
By J. RoGers Rees. 16mo, cloth, uncut, $1.25. 





BOOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE, 


III. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew 
LanG, author of *‘ The Library,”’ etc. With illus- 
trations, fac-similes of binding, etc., and with orig- 
inal and appropriate head-pieces, tail pieces and in- 
itial letters, designed specially for this work by G. 
R. Halm. 12mo, cloth, uncut, $2.00. 

IV. AFTER-DINNER STORIES. From Balzac. 
Done into English by Myndart Verelst, with an in- 
troduction by Edgar Saltus. 16mo, paper cover, 
50 cents. 

V. VANITY AND INSANITY OF GENIUS. 

By Kate SANBORN, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, by the publisher. 


OOKS !—A letter to the Hon. James G. BLaing 
from U.S. Senator WARNER MILLER, of New 
York: Unitrep States SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., June 16, 1884. 

Dear Sir: Mr. F. E. Grant, of No. 7 West 42d 5t., 
New York, is a ver conscientious and painstaking 
bookseller. 1 have Bom him well for a number of 
ears, and have made many purchases of books through 
im. He was fora number of years, also, the medium 
used by General Garfield for such books as he desired. 
I only desire to say that, should you wish to purchase 
any Seaies at any time, you will find Mr. Grant in 
every respect reliable and trustworthy.—Yours truly, 

Hon, J. G. Baring, ARNER MILLER. 

Augusta, Me. 
C2" Whenever you need a Book of any description 
call on or address F. k. GRANT, 7 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 








BOOK 
Old and New 


A good selection of desirable Book 

LIBRARY anpb For THE BIBI 1OP HILE 
now in stock. 

A fresh importation will be opened in November 

of unusual interest. 


A, L. LUYSTER, 
98 Nassau Street, New York. 


to Sitver Sr., Lonpon, ENG. 
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Worthington’s New Publications, 
Worthington’s Annual for 1886-'87. 


A series of interesting stories, tales, biographical 
sketches, papers on Natural History, poems, etc., 
for the young. Beautifully illustrated with soo en- 
gravings, and attractively bound. 1 vol., quarto, 
boards, $1.50. 


From Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. 
By Miss M. A. Larueury, artist-author of ** Seven 
Little Maids.”” Poems, with 40 original designs 
printed in photogravure from the original sepia 
drawings. 1 vol., quarto, elegantly bound in 
boards, $2.50 ; same in cloth covers, $3.75. 

Ginevra ; or, The Tale of The Old Oak 
Chest. 
By Susan E. Watxrace. Illustrated with 12 fine 
engravings from designs by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
author of ** Ben Hur” 1 vol., quarto, boards, 
$1.25. 

Christmas Elves; or, Doings of the 
Day Fairies. 
By Acnes C. Sace. Finely printed and illustrated 
by Mrs. Shepherd and other artists. Handsomely 
bound in board covers, 1 vol., quarto, $1.25. 


WORTHINGTON CoO., 
747 Broadway, N. Y. 








MR. WALTER SATTERLEE’S Classes in 
Drawing and Painting in Oil and Water Color opened 
on the 4th of October. For information address at 
52 East 23d Street, New York City. 





THE BEST YET! 


ur Perfection Quarterly 
contains over 300 Stamping Patterns . at 
each issue, with numerous hints as to work- 
ing them in Embroidery or Painting. Also other 
decorative ideas. Patterns all new. Subscription, 
35 Cts. per year. Send 5-ct. stamp for sample copy. 
Hanington & Cowles, 
g0 WALKER STREET, NEW YOR 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN ART. 


Illustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best Amer- 
ican etchers and wood-engravers, from paintings 
selected from public 
Text by S. R. KoreH er. 
unique style of binding. 
etc. Price on application. 


1 vol., folio. New and | 
Cloth, leather back, etc., 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


By Sir Wa.ter Scorr. Illustrated from designs by 
Harry Fenn, Edmund H. Garrett, J. Stuplo Davis, 
George A. ‘Teel, Henry Sandham, “Childe Hassam 
and H. P, Barnes. En raved and printed under 
the supervision of Georg Andrew. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00; full morocco, "$7 50; full tree calf, 
$8.00; full light calf, $7.50. 









A MOTHER’S SONG. 


By Mary D. Bring, author of : 
**Stories Grandma ‘Told,’’ etc., etc., with el 
full-page illustrations from designs by Miss C 
Northam. Engraved by Andrews, 1 vol., sq 
4to, extra ¢ loth, full gilt, $2.50. 


* Merry-Go-Round,” 
zunt 
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and private collections, with | 





SHAKESPEAREAN SCENES AND, 


CHARACTERS. 


Illustrative of thirty plays of Shakespeare. With 
30 steel plates and 10 wood-engravings, after 
drawings by Dicksee, Hart, Barnard, Ralston, 
Selous, Watson, Green, Hopkins, Bromley, Fred- 
ericks, Edwards, etc. The ‘Text by Austin Bre- 

Royal gto, full gilt, $6.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF 
LIVING POETS. 
Selected by the Poets themselves, with an i itroduc - 


tion by GEORGE Pars¢ 
extra cloth, gilt t Ps $ 


KETON, 


sATHROP, I V ’ vo 





ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE 
OF MAN. 


A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Application 
of Electricity in Modern Life. From the German 
of Dr. ALFrer Ritrex von URBANITZKY Edited, 
with copious additions, by R. Wormell, D.Sc., M.A 
With an introduction by John Perry, M.E., F.R.S. 
With nearly 850 illustrations. 1 vol., large 8v 
extra cloth, $6.00, 


THE BEECHER BOOK OF DAYS. 


With quotations from the writings of Rev. 
Warp Beecuer for every day in the ye 
of births and deaths of prominent persons, et 
1 vol,, 16mo, cloth extra, $1.0 





THE BEECHER CALENDAR. 


With quotations from the sermons and writings of 
Rev. Henry Wakp Beecuer for every day in the 
year. Dates of prominent events, births and 
deaths of celebrated persons. Mounted on elegant 
pasteboard; printed in lithographic colors, in 15 
printings. 


Ihe finest calendar publ hed. A treasure for 
every admirer of this noted divine. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From the days of David Garrick to the present time 
Edited by Branper Matruews and LAvurenct 
Hutron. In 5 vols., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top 
Per vol., $1.50 

Vol. L—Garrick and his C 

Vol. IL—Zhe Aemdl. 

poraries. 

Vol. IIl.—Avean, 

poraries. 

Vol. IV.—Macready, Forrest, ete. 

Vol. V.—Actors and Actresses ¢ 

ent Time. In Press. 





Booth, and their Contem- 
Pres- 


WILD-FLOWERS OF COLORADO. 


Portro.iio. A selection of 24 of the finest Wild 
Flowers, from original water-colors. Printed in vf 


torscolors. Put up in three boxes, 8 plates in 
each box. Per box, $1.50. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

New Epirion, With 350 illustrations, by Gustave 
DorE and others. 760 pp., extra crown 4to, cloth, 
gilt, bevelled, $3.50; half calf or half morocco, 

00 ; full morocco, $9.00. 
FLOWERS, AND HOW TO PAINT | 
THEM. 


By Maup Nartet. Illustrated with colored plates, 








and contains full instructions as to the manner of | 


making a complete water-color drawing, beginning 


through all the stages of backgrounds, washes, 
etc., and gives explicit directions in all places where 
beginners usually fail or are discouraged by the 
difficulties in their way. 1 vol., oblong, $2 50. 


Now Reapy.—Complete descriptive 
of Fine Art and Illustrated Works, Juvenile and 
Educational Books, sent free, toany address,on ap- 
plication, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New.Y 


| 
| 


catalogue | 





| 16m », cloth, illustrated, $1.2 
with the simple sketch, and bringing the student | *” ‘ ae 25- 


THE GEM OF TENNYSON’S 


POEMS. 


AO eeeeeeeO% NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. . 








Sy ALFRED TENNYS« 
L. l'aylor, engrave 
sketche n 


| 
DORA. 
With 20 illustrations by W. | 

mm wood by Andrew, fr 





special in England expressly f 








this work, comprising charming bits of English | 
" | a } 

Landscape a _ Rural Life. Uniform in sty! 

with Lee a d Shepard ‘ ee ie tes < 

vorite Hymns, Bi and Pi is. Cloth, 

gilt, gi It edges, $1.50. 

The inspiration which px etry gives to the di 


care er of Tean 
been retold in a char 


and to art 1s well illustrated ir the 
son’s poem, ** Dora.” It has : 
ing drama, is one of the favorite selections for readin 
inthe parlor and on the platform: the heroine ha 

sen idealized by the brush of the arti t and the skill 








of the graver, and n w one of the foremost of Ameri- 
can artists gives in this volume twenty istratior f 
the story, original in conception, gra ul and power- 
ful as the theme demands, and wit all the accesso 
ries of English farm a dl nds agp stumes, scenery 

















and interi« rs, reproduc ed from sketches of \ wi 

places. he k is superbly printed, n 

with exquisite taste. 

GEMS OF ART, 
Nature’s Hallelujah. 

From original desi by I LE. JEROME, aut 
and artist of ** On Year s Sketch-Book,”’ * ‘Tl 
Message of the ebird, ete. re nted in a series 
of nearly gtox14g in 
engraved l rew. El 
gantly bound in gold ¢ os | ge 
36.00* ‘Turkey mor , $12. 0 
Spanish calf, $12 

UNIFORM WITH 
One ¥ear's Sketch- Book. 

Comprising 4 ye pictures, olx14 i 
Same styles and pri sas Nature's Hallelu 

pastic Sketches 

Of J. G. and J F. » the fam us Tile artists, 
ing a seri 5 Of igns, maku rty-seve r 

1s-'€ vr Z ivures, 10x12 inches, in 3) 
porth lic ) 
The Message of the Bluebird. 

Told to Me ell to Others. n I/lustrated S 


venir by 1 ENE E, JER E, author and designe: 
of **One Year’s Sket ” **Nature’s Hall 
lujah,” ete. New H Edition, in dai: 





binding. Cloth and gol 
NE W " NOVELS 
BY MISS A. M. DOUGLAS. 
Foes of Her Household. 





50. In Lee & ae ird’s Uniform Ser f 
! ws Novels, comprising 16 Volume 

‘ irge circle of readers, ; tany 
her pen is always welcome. 





A Boston Girl's ‘puitiens. 
12mo, cloth, $1.5 iform with Lee and Shepard 





ih; ‘ 


Series of i TH nad Nove » comprising 
Volumes. 
The Holland Series. 
By the same author, 12mo, cloth, per Volume, $1.00, 
comprising: 
The Deerings of Medbury, 
The Hollands, 
Six in All, 
The Mills of Tuxbury 


These four are among Miss Townset best Hor 
»torics, an 1 have been out of print tor some ti 
NOI] L OF ¢ POWER. 


Simplicity and Fascination. 
By AnnE Beare. Cloth, $1 
Regarded by the English critics as “tone of 
finest” modern novels published. New Edition 


NEW FU VE NILES. 
OLIVER ¢ LATEST. 
All Taut ; or, ‘Building the Boat. 
Cloth, illustrated, : ing the fifth of 
Boat-Builders’ Series. 


One of the most successful series of books this 
popular author has written, 


T. TROWBRIDGE’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


SPICES FOR EASTER INCENSE. Collectedand 


The Little Master. | 


His One Fault. 
Being the fourth and 
fifth of th popul Stories. 
BY SOPHIE MAY’S SISTER. 
Little ‘Miss Senn. 


By Penn Suiriey. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
This lady, whose writings are so popular in the 





children’s magazines, is a real sister to the author of 


* Little Prudy,” 
and talk as funny 
her first volume. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
ys receipt of — Our New Catalogue mailed 


Sree on application 


/| LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


as the “ Prudy Folks.” This is 


and makes her little characters act | 


Bel lford, Clarke & Co.’s THE 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Pug Cente 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, uniformly 


printed f , clear type ceeding two 


thousand c 


new plates, large 





Chief among it 

















having a regul 
pics, often reaching an 





LO) FEE EEE FOG 


CENTURY 
For 1886-87 


/ . 
RY is an illustrated monthly magazine, 
ar circulation of about two hundred 


d sometimes ex- 


hundred and twenty-five thousand. 


$ many attractions for the coming year 


















BRAK ED ON. Vi WE is a serial which has been in active preparation for 
ixteen years. It is a history of our own country 
- Plate in its most critical time, as set forth in 
I, Moe I \ a 
Il. Moc \ il on 7 7 . r T 
IL. Mode Vol. I. rHE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 
LV. Moder Vol. 1V. 
A d er > V. . BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, 
cel ee eee JOHN G. NICOLAY AND COL, 
VII. Stor f Ve \ I JOHN HAY, 
Vill. Ston f Venice \ 
IX tones of Veni \ This great w begun with netion of Pres- 
X. Seven Lamp Arch Le I ident Lincoln, and continued un the authority of 
1 Architect ind yg his son, th Jon. Robert T. Lincoln, is the only full 
XI. Sesar d Li , Ethi f the Dust, and nd authoritative recor f the life of Abraham Lin- 
YQ 1 of the Air oln. To its authors were transferred upon Lincoln’s 
ait..¢ wn of Wild Olive, Unt This I t, and eath all his private papers Here will be teld the 
MI ra Pu inside history of the Civil War and of President Lin- 
X11. ‘I Iwo Pa Le res on Art, A n’ inistration—important details of which 
i te a v remait nrevealed, that they might 
XIV. Time d Ti Pre-R litism, | f thisa I ry 
Nest, King tl Golden |} r, and Mi- 
chael Angelo at I toret on. » _ a 
XV. Ariadne Florentina, Elements of Drawing, THE WAR SERIES, 
id Eleme fl pe 
XVI. Fors Clavig \ 1 which } een followed with unflagging interest by 
XVII. Fors ¢ i \ | l less space during the 
XVIII. Fors ¢ ger \ Il Chickamauga, Sherman’s 
XIX. Fors ¢ \ 1\V f Charlest: on, and other 
XX. D l er Va Art will be reviewed. Stories 
XXIl. M I M ] t rison life, etc., etc., will 
Love 
XXI1, A t ( 
if. ' ’ | " 
a et . NOVELS AND STORIES 
XXIV. Law f Eng ‘The Hundreth Man,” a novel by Frank R. Stock 
- t uithor of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc., 
egi in Nov ber. ‘Tw velettes, by George W. 
: ¢ Ca stories by Mary Hallock Foote, “* Unck 
| . = Rei mus,”’ Julian Hawthorne, Edward Eggleston, and 
a “ : . nent American authors, will be printed 
i R 12 r . 7 STD ATTY .O 
i : SPECIAL FEATURES 
. ‘i « t ! | 
Il. Modern Pair \ lil. and 1V, (with illustrations) include a series of articles on 
lil. M I \ P< d Poen English Cathedral y Mrs. SchuylerVan Rensselaer; 
Poetry of Arct t n affairs i Lussia and Si ia, by George Kennan; 
1\ f \V \ la IT 1 } 1 Question; Dr. Eggleston's Religious 
v.S f\ \ I11., Seven Lamy Life in th A ican ( nies; = 1 and Women of 
Architecture, | Ar tecture | Queen Anne's Reign, by Mrs phant ; Clairvoy- 
and Pai al Spiritualism, Astrology, etc., by the Rev. J. M. 
VI. n ¢ W Olive, U1 Buckley, D.D t mi papers ; articles throw- 
I I | I I Ethics of the ht on Bible } y, et 
Dust, Q the A 
VII. The 1 P Lec Art, A Pen- 
clic, Pre-Raphaclitim,| PRICES, A FREE COPY, 
VIIL. I l \ , i s I n price, $4 l year, 35 cents a number. 
1X ake ph \ iI] c I\ D postmasters, and the pu ers take sub- 
X. Ariad: » Eler of Dr riptions. 5S { beautif llustrated 24 
I ‘ ‘ + . Deu I | t g e), containing full prospectus, 
XI. Me rm 1 sco. $ M | a i ng a I which new readers 
M \ ‘ ( < ¢ g back numbers at a very low price 
XII ‘A Joy |} Art I nad, ) , . . on . 7 
| H old { I f Fesole, | Can you rd to be without THe CENTURY ? 
| | I Mi : : 
THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
{132 2 
et 2 4 re . . . r , “* 
‘THE IDEAL MAGAZINE 
h pla th. $1 for y g peoy V t tl par all S$ 
Vv a with 5 x r > Ni LA J ki it ow good it is 
a how i d Ipful? If there are any 
; Z ‘ — sorg ouse will you not try a number, 
sy . bs pl gi ere pignead for a year, and see if it isn’t just the element 
y< ed in the household? The Lowrdon Times has 
uid, *“* We hav thing like it on this side.”” Here 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, | are some leading feat 
\ TRAMP ACTOR By Elliott Barnes, author of os - _ 
{Sa oreo teense ST. NICHOLAS 
$1 Fully illustrated. ‘1 * Bad Boy ” » . , 4 
ye se r 


BANCROFT’S COLONIAI ISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 12mo, cloth, $1 
THE BLACK PRINCE (PRIVATEER). By| <>toties by 


Commodore Cameror 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 





'WO WOMEN IN BLACK. By John W. Post- | chat 
ute h 





Stockton—several 
A Short Borial Story 


For 


Louisa M. Aloott and Frank R, 
y tach author, 

y Mrs. Burnett, whose 
has been a great 


1886-87. 


ittle Lord Fauntlero 





looney & Boland’s Detective Stories. 12mo, | featt in the pest year of 81 Nich LAS, 
P 12 ; paper, 5 t War Stories for Boys and Girls. By Gen. 
Badeau, chief-of-staff, biographer, and confidential 
MAN AND LABOR, 1 Eynus Elder A series | friend of ( ete Grant, and one of the ablest and 
f rt and simple studies. 12 cloth, Price, t poy { livi | writers, They will 
$1.00. be panor description gle contests or short 
. umMpaigns, presenting a sort of literary picture-gallery 
NEW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical | of the grand and heroic contests in which the parents 
th Modern * ae By Rev. H. L. | of many a boy and girl of to-day took part. 
t. D.D vid dive rane } Ris The Serial Stories include ** Juan and Juanita,” 
nie ‘ws full-j ill an admirably-written story oo! Mexican life, by 
Wilhar Su gto, full gilt Frances ( “<y*4 Baylor, author of “On Both 
12mo edition, $1.5« Sides al 1y’s Boarding mt use,”’ by James 





Otis, a story 


abound. An 


arranged by Alice L. Williams Full t verflow 
I orama is Mac 


ing with the choicest thoughts and the sweetest 
trains that have ever been uttered con ng the 
great festival of the Resurrection. 8vo, fullleather, | 


It edges. *rice, $1.50. 





| ruder; ** Vict 
rect ne by 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
Principles, Practices and Problems of Society. By | Nora Savy 
George C. Lorimer, LL.D r2mo, cloth. Price, | Miller, H. H 
$1.00. | Wellington R 

Frederick Sct 


A BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor and Litchfield, Rx 


Paris. 1z2mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Dodge, and m 
SHADOWED TOEUROPE. A Chicago Detective The subser 
on Two Continents. 3y “Le Jemlys.’ No. 1! @ year, 25 


Sixteen full- 
r2mo, 


Mooney & Roland Detective Series 
page illustrations by True W. Williams. 
cloth. Price, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


received by b 
ov by the publi 
Novem 


CLARKE 


YORK. 


trated catalog 


& CO., bac o 
THE C 


BELFORD, 


CHICAGO AND NEW 


Short Articles, instructive and 





* Child-Sketches from G orge Eli 


LIFE, A review of the | by E. Brvok 
| } 


ber number. 


of Tife in a great city 

1 entertaining, will 
ng these are: ** How a Great Pan 
:," by Theodore R. Davis, with profuse 
'Recoll -ctions ofthe *. aval Academy ; 
’ by Julia Mag- 
r Hugo’s Tales to His Gr unde hildren,’ 

Brander Matthews; “ Historic Girls, 

. Also intere ating c mtributions from 
Harriet Prescott vofferd, Joaquin 
Royesen, WwW as hingto : G ladd en, Alice 
ins, J. Trowbridge, Lieutenant 
»watka, Noah Brooks, Grace Denio 
se Hawthorne Lathrop, Mary Mapes 


any others, etc,, etc. 
iption price of St. NicHoras is $3.0co 


scriptions are 


” 


nis a number. on 


llers and newsdealers everywhere, 





shers. » volume segins with the 





ad for our beautifully-illus 
ge full prospectus, 


ne ( free), containin 


ENTURY CO., New York. 

















SIX MAGNIFICENT ART BOOKS 





gravures of original drawings by eminent 
artists, also with incidental designs. An 
exquisite holiday volume. Large 12mo, 
cloth, gilt. 


BOOK OF AMERICAN FIG- 
URE PAINTERS. 


The most important Art Book ever made, 
a superb folio, 16x20 inches, containing 
specimens of the work of 40 of the lead- | THE CLOSING SCENE. 
ing American Artists, reproduced by | . ae ere 
photogravure, showing the rapid prog- | A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN READ. ‘ 
ress and excellence of American Art.|  ‘ifully illustrated with 25 engravings. 8vo, 
The cover is designed by Mr. La Farge ;| extra ag $3.00 , ~~ — 
the lining-paper by Mr. Maynard. Mr.| Tocco, sub $4.50 ; tree calf, $7.50. 

St. Gaudens’s “ Angel with Scroll’ has} Asacomparative example of the work of our best 

med inc : 5 : P 4 ke . itl ” | engravers the volume affords an unusual exhibit, 

been incorporated in a bas-relief utle- | each cut being executed by a different hand, and all 
page by Mr. Babb, and all interior dec- | by engravers of acknowledged excellence. 


oration has been done by Mr. Lathrop. | 
THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Each picture accompanied by a page of | 
text. Printed on fine plate paper, with 
a richly-decorated cloth binding, gilt top, Super-Royal Quarto. Illustrated with 26 
and rough edges, $25.00. full-page original etchings from designs 
by Brpa. Etched by Edmond Hédouin 

| and Emile Boilvin. Also 12 culs-de- 


4EGLE AND THE ELF. 
lampes from designs by GUSTAVE GREUX, 


A Fantasy. By Mrs. M. B. M. ToLanp, 
Bound in morocco, extra, $18.00. Only 


author of ‘The Inca Princess,” etc. 
Beautifully illustrated with 13 photo-| 500 copies printed, each numbered. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, upon 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 71 


Beau- | 


| LAMIA. 
| 

‘By Joun KEAts, With illustrative designs 
| by WiLL H. Low. A superb 4to, printed 
on plate paper, 12x16 inches, and con- 
taining 40 reproductions in photogravure 
from original drawings. Handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, $15.00; elegantly 
bound in Japanese silk, $25.00. 


THE HERMIT. 


A Ballad. From OLIVER 
“Vicar of Wakefield.” 
trated with engravings by Fred. Jueng- 


GOLDSMITH’'S 
Profusely illus- 


ling, from drawings by Walter Shirlaw. 
Uni- 
form in size with the Artists’ Edition of 


8 pages. Printed on plate paper. 
pag I pat 


‘*Gray’s Elegy.” Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $3.00; alligator, $3.50; 


morocco, new style, $4.50; tree calf, 


extra, $7.50. 


receipt of price, 


7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


by 





Scribner & Welford’s New Books. 


GIOVANNI DUPRE: The Story of a FLorentine 
Scutpror. By Henry Simmons Frieze, Professor at the University of Michigan. 
With two Dialogues on Art from the Italian of Augusto Conti. Illustrated with 
full-page wood-engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
“ The whole story of his life is simply and earnestly told.”—Sfectator. 


“We have rarely read a more delightful book. It has all the fascination of a well-told story, so that 


from the beginning to the end readers will follow the fortunes of the great Florentine sculptor with unwavy- | 


ering interest.’""—London Publishers’ Circular. 


FINE ART JUVENILES. 
THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Poems by Frederick E. Weatherly. 
tone. 


Pictures by Jane M. Dealy, beautifully printed in colors and mono- 
Oblong 4to, gold and brown boards, $2.00. 
*,* New and beautiful book by the author of ** Told in the Twilight.” 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. From the best English and German Editions, | With 18 full-page 
illustrations, from designs by Bichard. Printed in colors, folio, decorated boards, $4.00. 


| 
THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN;; or,,; WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; or, 
A Struggle for Empire. By G. A. Henty. With| The Winning of a Continent. By G. A. Henty. 
12 full-page illustrations by C. J. Staniland. Crown} With 12 full-page illustrations by G. Browne. 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROF. CHURCH. DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS; or, 
STORIES OF THE MAGICIANS. | From Good-Night to Good-Morning. By Alice 
Arabian and Incian Narratives. By Prof. A. J Corkran. With 60 illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Church. With 16 quaint and curious illustratior Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


WITH THE KING AT OXFORD.) 
A Story of the Great Rebellion. By Prof. A. J 
Church. With colored illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BAR- B 
NET, A Tale of the Two Roses. By Prof. A. J. 
f Church. With colored illustrations. ‘12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ART-|BELT AND SPUR. 
ISTS FROM VASARI. By the author of “ Belt | Kuights of the Middle Ages. 
and Spur.” With colored illustrations. 12mo, | lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


cloth, $2.00. 
iTHE BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL. Con- 
’ . . ° 
GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. Containing | taining 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, Advent- 
832 pages of interesting and useful reading, pro- | ure, Amusement and Instruction. Colored and 
fusely illustrated by eminent artists. Handsome | wood-engravings. Handsome cloth, $3.75; cloth, 
cloth, $3.75 ; cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. | gilt edges, $4.50. 


Ss. | 

THE CITY IN THE SEA. Stories of 
the Deeds of the Old Venetians, from the Chron- 
icles. With 16 colored illustrations. By the author 
of ‘** Belt and Spur.’’ 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


the Northern Marches in the Reign of Edward 
III. By the author of ‘*Belt and Spur.’’ With 
colored illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Stories of the 
With 16 cc lored il- 


*,* The abov e books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogue of Musical Lit- 
erature ready. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





“THE BEST BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 


By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 
One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated, $2.00. 


In Little Lord Fauntleroy the author of That 
Lass o Lowrie’s has given us a book which is ab- 
solutely certain to b.come one of the few real 
classics in the literature for children, 
presented a picture of child-life such as we have 
never had before ; she has not only taken a subject 
quite new, but she has written with exquisite del- 
icacy and sweetness the story of the little American 
boy’s career, Little Lord Fauntleroy, though a book 






mon use of the word, paradoxical as the statement 
may seem. The hero is a manly little fellow, a child, 
but with the elements of aman. Mrs. Burnett has 
made him a thoughtful boy, and she is right in be- 
lieving that the stories children like best are those 
best worth thinking about. The character of Faunt- 
¥ leroy is worthy of study ; it is, without a suspicion of the goody-good, 

the most winning and lovable that we have among all the boy heroes 





<4 in our literature. In that the book has in it real substance, its suc- | 

5 cess is sure to be a substantial and lasting one. 

\\ Of Mr. Birch’s illustrations, it need only be said that artistically 
they are most admirable, but, what is of even more importance, they 
illustrate the text in the best sense ; that is, they do much to heighten 

. the effective incidents of the story. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


ORDER LANCES. A Romance of | 


She has | 


for children, is certainly nota “‘ juvenile ”in the com- | 


Mrs. Browning’s Love Sonnets. 
Eu 


Illustrated by Ludvig 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By ABETH BAR- 


RETT BROWNING, Sandie 


Ipsen. 1 vol., oblong folio (pages, 13x16 inches 


beautifully bound, gilt top, $15 00; calf, 
$30. 


v3 


tree 
oo. 


labor of love for 


This magnificent work has been a 
years with the artist, who is the prince of decorators, 
and has lavished upon it all’ the 
The 


ms that are ¢ 


resources of his 


imagination and skill. result is a magnificent 


monument to the pox nshrined therein, 
and a series of d 


f wl 


esigns, the equals « 


- SS: apap : 
treasury of decoration and inVention, apart from their 
significance in illustrating the immortal verse of Mrs, 


Ea h 


sonnet is prefaced by a richly ornamental half title, 


3rowning, have never been issued in America. 


on a full page, and is surrounded by a handsome 
border, emblematic in its design and composition. 
Mrs. Browning's sonnets are among the noblest pro- 
ductions of ancient or modern literature, and their 
of di 


literary excellence and incomparable beauty 





tion insure for them certain immortality. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. 


Tue Great Howipay Book 


An entirely new edition 


popular poem, 
plates, with more than 10 


of this famous and fre 





new illustra 





leading American artists. Elegantly and appro- 


priately bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6.00; padded calf, tree calf, 


2 
Morocco, $10.00 ; 


or antique 


a few copies in crushed levant, 
with silk linings, $25.00. 
** The Lay of the Last Minstrel”? is larger than it 


predecessors, the holiday volumes pul 


lished under 
hand- 


opportunities for the 


Mr. Anthony's supervision, and its broad and 
some pages offer very favorable 
display of the illustrations, which are masterpieces of 
modern engraving. 

There are many vigorous figure pieces, in which 
appear fair Margaret, the Knight of Deloraine, the 
| Goblin Page, Dark Musgrave, and all other 
characters of this mighty song of B | 


Even more noticeable are the landscape 


the 


der wars anc 


noble loves. 
| pictures—Newark’s stately tower, Naworth Castle, 
Melrose, Liddesdale, 
| Eildon hills, Yarrow’s stream, dark Ruberslaw, Kels 
Abbey, Carlisle’s Wall, Roslin Castle, 
beautiful and legend-haunted localities of the Scottish 


Branksome Turrets, fair the 


and other 


Border Marches. 


| Confessions and Criticisms. 


| By Junttan HawrnHorne. §1.50. 
| 


| A series of very delightful essays and papers, with 


| reminiscences and other memorable papers. 


| 


The House at High Bridge. 


By EpGar Fawcett. $150. 

An entirely new novel, from the writer of ‘Advent 
ures of a Widow,” etc., is sufficient to pique the 
| curiosity of many readers who find in this author the | 


| best traits of modern literature. | 


Persons. 
By Hon. J.S. Morritr. $1.50. 

The well-known and erudite senator from Vermont , 
has in this work condensed the fruits of years of 
curious research in a strange and unfamiliar field, 
The result is a rarely entertaining volume. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers. 


ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. ! 








BOSTON. 


:##@% NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 22## #8848849: 


DB. 


NEW 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By Owen Mereviru. This beautiful poem, which 
ranks next to Lucile among the author's works, is 
now published in a unique and beautiful style. 
The illustrations are by W, L. ‘l'aylor, and are re- 
produced in photo-etchings and wood-engravings 
in the best possible style. 1 vol., vellum-plated 
cloth, gilt edges, with photo-etching design, $6.00. 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


1 


A « 


lection of 20 original etching celebrated 
artists, among whom are Unger, Leibl, Paul Rajon, 
Klaus, Woernle, from paintir by Rembrandt, 
‘Titian, Muncaczy, Leon Bonnat 


t, Palma Vecchic 





Gabriel Max, and others, with 


biographical matter by S. R. 
Limited to 350 copies. Proofs 
in cloth portfolio, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 





The Vellum Edition. By Thomas Moore. This 
charming Orienta! poem is illustrated with about 
140 photo-etchings, made from designs of the best 
artists in America, together with several from 
European and Persian artists. Printed in a variety 
of colors. This is, without doubt, t t sumpt- 
uous and elaborate art book ever published in 
America. 1 vol., quarto, bound in parchment 
paper, and in vellum cloth folio, with stamped 
ribbons, $15.0« 


’ 


RECENT GERMAN ART. 


A series of 17 beautiful photo-« 
from selected orig ; 
brated German a 
Fred H. Allen. 


12x17, Clo.h, $7.5c. 












By Tuomas Hoop. is now for 
the first time brou tyle, with 
original illustrations S wper and 
W. F. Freer. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt 
$1.50. 

*,* For sale all ksellers, or al 

m recetpt of price, by the pu Lers, 

ESTES & 


LAURIAT, 





A Superb Gift-Book. 
TENNYSON 


OEMS. 


'S P 








A new and complete editi m the text 
with all the miscellaneous and early | 
also his Dramatic Works. With Portra 1 24 f 
page illustrations by Dielman, Fre 
Fenn, Schell, Taylor, and rf 
graved by Andrew. Unif 
bridge Book of Poetry and Song 1 new and 
artistic designs on cover. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $ 
Full morocco, gilt edge, 
lree calf, gilt edge 12 
Pronounced by * The Art Ama t the 
illustrated edition Tent c it lis 
country. 
A Work or EnpuriInG V + 


-Llustrated Fuveniles. 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Dan i ¢ y Mary 


J. Sarrorp. With new 


ish anc rman, 


iginal illustrations 


12mo, $ 


by Chas. Copeland. 


Not far 


Id and 
which have done duty for the last half-century, I 


a collection of the old niliar stories 


put 


an entirely new selection, translated from the « 


authors, charmingly illustrated, and bound 


style for Holiday Gifts. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


By Sarau K. Botton, author of ** Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous.’’ With portraits of Mrs. Stowe, 
Helen Hunt, Miss Alcott, and other noted women. 


cloth, $1.50. 


12m0, 


Self-Consciousness of Noted | poys’BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS 


By LypoiA Hoyt Farmer. Lives of Agamemnen, 
Julius Casar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Cceur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napole 
Fully illus- 


engravings. 


n, 


and other heroes of historic fame. 


trated with portraits and numerous 


12mo, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on re- THOMAS * CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, 
post free, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of 


| Holiday Books sent upon request. 





sjeeeeeeeeeees ART MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. #9#8¢eeeee00@ 


; | 
Wadsworth, | 


Howland & Co 


M. H. HARTMANN, n, Mole Skin, rHE CHEAPEST AND BES1 


ARTISTS’ 


| Lincrusta Walt 


Successor to P. J. ULRICH, MA TE RI ALS, a ees for Decora son Hows SA c fc pigaes LD Be sn 


" 
IMPORTER OF Tucker & Grease s American Oil Colors, 





Rey LEIDEL’S Student's 

9 A t] t M t ls, Winsor & Newton's Goods a Specialty, Hs hing Outfit, comprising 

. y -tTo % ~ g Easel, Japanned Tir 

84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 190, if Ist S RTH altel C [ 1 cus A. A. Ww A I. KI z R & CO., X13, we Eg , : ce ey 
9 C4 Z . ' Bey 4 ‘ , P 


191, 192 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., » palette, oil-cup, oil, 



















Importers and Dealers in | Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld's and W insor & Newton's| *#* Catalogue uy n ppli ition, or a 
al ‘ | Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-Alan’s French Oil If ur dealer does ne e keep 

, ‘ - Colors. German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas NE PPLY of th following goods send 

Artists’ Materials and Dre sien Sionoal Pahaen, in altos ane coud FRANK J. POPE, SH. Lars Sketching ie “ 

ECs r t ) ml © rs i n ” t 00. s sketching mobreli 
AND DIscot WT. $ To ee ps Dé SCHOOL. - AR’ [ IS” [ ¥ M A [ FE RIALS, eee a: 2 ps * : oO; -; u ‘ — a o l 
Art Novelties SEND FOR PRICE LIST. DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, Ex eabcunpeenen, Heme te. 08m. Ss SS ater Colors, 

OF ALL KINDS. A. V. B E N O I 1, 127 Tremont St., athe r “sk teh ac ny * y: ts a e, from a ee he 

Also Bronzes, Brocades, and Flitters SS HS Puls 7 =. meontway), Sew Vaow. ' a widths, fr ~ oly ie ern rete 





Established in 1861. All t lies t 


fannfact porter a ARTISTS’ MANUAL OF | ifesht fetal ne oe 
DRAWING & PAINTING “MATERIALS, PIGMENTS. f Artists’ Ma 


for Lustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 





ailing rie? 
339 and 341 Fourth Avenue 
th S t, New York 
































: , For gomee » Archi ects, Survey tc. Oil | Bo EC. Sranp lis Mia aie Stu b 
ESTABLISHED 1770. an t rushes, nts S has Scat : Bt caeiicenaes ae er gee 
C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., h ** Bourgeois’ colors for G . 5 ’ aul , etc., etc., together i. LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, » Ful- 
k Painting ; Colors for Photog y illusts priced f} ton Street, } 
| Designs - Mode , , ull drawi truments, sent upon f 
‘ aia ( Mecti n of Mr I itr = Senne an 2 . +1) - ‘ ) CO 
: Materials { r Tape : wu 1AN, 116 § »N : |: Re OS | ra A DA M », 
Artists Materials, » pag OSEPH 1] a Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
area SE GILLOTT’® Artists’ Materials, 
66 ak aiaer 4 CTRE INS 
STANDARD C. + R” ARTISTS’ i a PEEL PENS. WO) pce FIVE. ART GOODS OF ALL KINDS 
hf it ‘ » . Pe) > 
‘ . — FOR ARTISTIC USE in drawing MBRELLAS Ie 
rupl ~ANVAS Acapeny, | PRATT & LAMBERT'S ion Sop Googe at tas 
COLORS CANV AS BOARDS, FOR FINE WRITING 
PINE SABLE AND BRISTLE BRUSHES ber I 7A Jos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170 
“FIRST PREMIUM SHEET WAX.” Am PC} MAN FOR BROAD WRITING, aa POTT ERY. 
ae : “ ’ For Enamaling Art Pottery, Plaques, et : S. 294, 389 and Stub Point 5 FOR OIL COLOR, WATER COLOR, 
Phe * Patent No. 1 Eclipse "* Oil ( Box FEnamoling Art rottery, Flaques, ec. FOR GENERAL WRITING, MHIN KENSINGTON, LUSTRA, AND 
* COMPOSITION ” PLACQUES ac Pat tin Ou Wa r Colo Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 39 FAPESTRY PAINTING. 
I ted June g, 1 . OR gigs, A cys .ipeaipategassie NISE Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y 
HAMMERED BRASS PLACQUES, PANELS PRAT I X L AMBER » MAKERS, HENR\ hn \ STUDIES 
AND ‘TAMBOURINES. 110 JOHN STREET, wow YORK. 
THE PERSIAN LIQUID GOLD PAINT. Price ne . Mathematical Instruments, 
NOVELTIES FOR DECORATING, 
Peg pias THE ONLY GENUINE 
Wi ; “eating: ce OE ” Patnei, are n cd * R. H. Bragdon. : C aa Architects’ and Engines Supplies in General, 
ghted ar egistered in S atent Office, ar e i r t | x 3 
»M age , Roch x sual s 30 bottles of 2 bottles of \ Pri $ are CY Boston, Mass 
PRICE LIST. SEPARATE ‘BOT TLES. COLORS. ( 
CHOICE STUDIES. Crear Brow 8c. Scarlet...... . Pale I G 
ea ee ree 2, £7 Rich Gold 8 Deep Brow Dull Red 5 Dark I , 
ae oe Pale Gold....... 8 Pale Pink... Pale Blu ; ( I ( 
matical Instrument Mat s for ¢ Green Gold..... Middle Pink Dark B I 
Lemon 8 Lig ht R eP Ligh ray B N Silv ; 
Orange Da ark R Pir I l 7 M 
PAINTING, DRAWING & MODELLING, |* rece 8 Cara Dull Bie, «= ='§ Brian ) 
rt I ' IUM, ) N . » IA ‘i I 





106 & 108 Fulton St., 21 Lake St., 
New York. CiicaGco, 


SY Weber 


1GDON, Artist, 1155 Broapway, New York Ci 


A. LACROIX’S EMERY Tf, 


New China Colors, Com nple fe 


oan N. E. MONTROSS, 


yN 1380 Broadway, New York 


Irtists’ At aterials 








tal mtaky Cy & 






































be rs in Tu for China | ny, rs Iss / 5 
6 . , n “Send for Price List to Ne v I ba 86 I G to | a D; awineg, Paintin “4 and Dei - 
/ ta Af. maa at Wire and W ‘ — 
A { " M yr ls bi Li I oratine 
[ lS ‘ 1 aterla S . Marse ing © GY Co.. +: ae aes a 
6 il _ M Moulding] PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 
= 7 waa sy Nor gh M. T. WYNNE, 
Lus I J Work ( I I t ( Cc D 
Our $1 — 10. | d | ( ( Plates, | . Ml kin, Bolt Mummy Cloths, 
: bi I ' y case et Liner i-W D t fe ill the newest 
Lustrous Metallic Colors rt. Text Book Pai t 4 rs D and ; for Decorating. 100 Hand~ 
" ‘ }1 As tol S " 1 for Price dis 
. Ors Iridescent Colored re ry. A sti gazine ) ; E. 137TH Sr. N. ¥. Cr 
in ( | ; Of Interest to ‘I ‘rt S —_-- 
r Painting on Velvet, Plush, et ee wae ok ane : 
Fir nent fi lifferent s . t of € new, sa ; He fi 4 
endorsed by the le ing artists. ese as : . y Wi l Ms ¢ kK. riedrie Ay 
J. & W.’s Artists’ Canva ASK YOUR DEALER FOR Ieee RACE pS. opposite the Arcade, 
eats are — ARTISTS’ CANVAS, “ACADEMY AND 
{cadem Boa Oo y Z oe \ RR’ r ( RI U S’ NEW GUACHE ei - — 
serists? Si Ont) COLORS. L. CASTELVECCHI, MILL BOARDS, 
El / . ms ‘ - S A R T ( 4 R [ U COLORS Antique, Roman, Medizval and Religious } "a On oh B-P y - be ved 
tehers! and Engravers’ Materials, both for Chi www in vai,| PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 2—&\ inp eit dil SQHOENFELD 
] ( ae 2 v- ‘L'a Wo ai = = SOLE Impor f M. FUCHS & 
. le Pais HANCOC K 3 Waser Gel | oo r mer Hell 88 + ESS! LI ORF GERMAN 
ae . fd, ae oF ——— tin . . ade P e . — QO! ( ORS, reta Gand 7 ct 
eee SE ier ON eee i bye . gk moh I Weng 143 Grand St » neat Broadway , New York a per . 
reels AGENCY FOR ) VG. Enamel ( aie SPECIALTIES ( from 26 ir 
Ensincer® and Dranshiomen’s Suppl, | MOSER'S OIL COLORS,| ep _C pk Be. 
Paper Flowes Vater in pate fi—- { “phn aaned ke ng pape ks, eas r- 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA... ”’ . ane tion . CO bends, Te Rangle, e 
cnet 4A.. = OSLIN “ . Xx “9 . r es, etc., lowe ny where 
ee ee 12 Barclay St., New York, onan 1 28 Prince Street, New York. 
in GRUNI WAI LD cm OR PRICE LISTS. 
Sere ROLL SAWS, LATHES, TOOL CHESTS, All colors and materials for China and Glass P [MID Proprietors, 331 Wa- | ———— cect + teen A ne 
rTLE’S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton ing, Br .- P et-Bex Artists’ Oil manutactured by 
Stre et, ter York. silk and I Winsor & Newt my 








SARTOR 





_> aden, E — nce 


Ss. GOLDBERG, 


“Antists’ Materials. 


New Toor, 


lies color by a jet of 


a ant auntie { ex-| 
ecution and meritorious 


ARTIST'S 
Ap} 


AIR BRUSH 








results An invaluable 
aid to ’ Artists and Ama- 
—— in black anc 1 white, 
? and in water colors. Send TCH E 
TA urticulars, /? K j 
ART WORK. AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., SKETCHING ASELS, STOOLS, 


No. 64 Nassau Street. Rockrorpb, ILLs. 


A NEW ART! VENETIAN Real 


Glass Staining 
- ors, Transoms, Lamps. Fire-screens, etc., at ONE- 





UMBRELLAS, BOARDS, 





282 FourRTH 


AVENUE, 


New York City. 








ENTH usual cost; Cathedral and Fancy Glass Price, $2.50. Imported by C. W. Keenan, corner 
he lining by any one with our New Patent Process. One block below Academy of Design. . — eta Fulton and Jay Streeis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printed instructions and outfit ondy nec sessary. The 200 *,* SIX I I | ° A\ EN UE. 
latest decorative craze. Bronze Medal at London Full assortment of Artists’ Materials for Oil, Water, | : ‘ = WC )¢ YI CARV ING 6in set, . . $1.35 
Exhibition. Agents wanted.—EUGENE PE ARL. China, Pastel, Lustre and Tapestry Painting. Best Next door to B. Attman & ( rOOLS ~ . 2.75 
Art Rooms, 23 ‘Uni0Nn Square, New YorRK. Qualities and Lowest Prices. Send for Circulars. NEW YORK. At Littie’s Toot Store, 59 Fulton St., New York, 


’ Satin, 7 
eer eae VO eee a ee eee Pas SES 


LO eee OY SUPPLIES FOR ART AND FANCY WORK. 2944344444 /0% 


PRANG’S 
W ATER-COLORS, 


Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, 


Are manufactured by Mr. GUNTHER WAG- | 


NER, of Hanover, Germany, the leading 
manufacturer of fine Water-Colors 
Europe, and have been specially prepared 


for the American market under the dircc- | 


tion of Mr. Prang. 

Many of the best French and English 
Colors that come into this country are 
manufactured in Germany. 

In the manufacture and doing up of the 
Prang Colors the very best skill and the 
utmost care and attention have been de- 
voted to producing a line of colors that 
should be unrivalled. So successful have 
been the efforts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. 
Prang in these respects, that every color 
is guaranteed to be of the highest standard 
of excellence. 


COMMENDA TIONS. 

The manner in which Prang’s Water- 
Colors have been received by the leading 
Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
by the large number of testimonials which 
have been received from them. Circulars 
containing such commendations and other 
explanatory matter, including price-list, 
mailed upon application, It can be stated 
that every person, without exception, who 
has used these Colors has cordially com- 
mended them. 

If your dealer has not Prang’s Water- 
Colors in stock he can readily supply you. 
Insist upon trying them. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEPARTMENT. 
This department embraces a complete and 

choice selection of Axvrists’ MATERIALS 

of every description. 

The line of Artists’ CANVAS comprises 
all of the leading kinds, as well as many 
special grades. 

We carry a very extended line of Ar- 
tists’ BxusHEs of the very best qualities, 
including the special brushes prepared for 
use in connection with Prang’s Water- 
Colors. 

We have complete lines of the Winsor 
and Newton and the Schoenfeldt OIL 
Couors, as well as the colors of American 
manufacturers. 

In addition to PrRANG’s WATER-COLORs, 
we have the Warek-Co_oks of Winsor and 


Newton and Schoenfeldt, as well as some | 


of the colors of the French manufacturers. 

Our Artisrs’ PAPERS embrace all of the 
choicest papers of the best manufacturers 
—no second qualities of paper are carried 
by us. 

We have a great variety of Arrisrs’ 
Biocks, made with special reference to 
the requirements of Artists. 

*.* A more perfect line of requisites 
for Water-Color Painting than can be had 
elsewhere may be obtained of 


The Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park Street, Boston. 
PRICE-LISTS UPON APPLICATION, 





SPECIAL. 


Florence Knitting Silk 


In order that our customers may not be deceived, 
the style of ball in which Florence Knitting Silk 
is sold is shown in our engraving. Observe that the 
brand Florence is stamped in each spool ; also the 
No. 300 on the coarser silk, and No. 500 on the finer. 








Imitations in similar style are in the market, but 
under other names. Other imitations have a larger 
spool to hide the short weight of silk. 

The Florence is positively the only silk suitable 
for knitting which will bear washing without injury 
to color or texture, and is for sale by leading dealers 
everywhere, 

Our Latest Book on Knitting (1886), with Sam- 
ples of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of 
three 2-cent stamps. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 

§ 23-25 Greene Street, New York. 


SALESROOMS ; {18 Summer Street, Boston, 


in | 


‘EF. W. Devoe 
a Ge. 


| 


| (ESTABLISHED 1852,) 
Fulton St., cor. William, New York, 


RTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 


Our ‘Tube Colors, Canvas, Brushes, etc., 
and command the confidence of the leading 
American Artists. 


es 


are used by 


Circulars containing endorsements of our manu- 
Sactures ’y prominent artists sent on request. 


Drawing Papers. Crayon Materials. 
Etching Materials. Sculptors’ Tools. 


Water-Colors. Choice Studies. 
OUTFIT FOR SKETCHING 


COMPLETE 


NOVELTIES 


Mathematica 


FOR DECORATION. 


? 


PRICES. 


Instruments, 
Lingineers’ Supplies. 


Pure Ready-Mixed Paints ; sample 
Sifty shades on request. 


cards of 


Ready-Mixed Gilding Paint lor Decorating. 


White Lead. Colors in Oil. 

Fine Varnishes. 
| Correspondence invited and promptly attended to. 
Ask your Artists’ Colorman or Stationer for DE- 


VOE’S TUBE COLORS, CANVAS and BRUSH- | 


ES. Given a fair trial, you will be satisfied to use 
none of other manufacture. 


MESSRS, 


™ Th r ) ™~ 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
Fine Art Publishers, 
HAVE JUST ADDED 


to their extensive line of Studies the following 
Series : 
121.—Two Panel Studies of the Victor Regia, painted 
by Fanny Davis. 
Ser. I[.—Six Studies of Domestic Animals, 
painted by Bertha Maguire. 
65.—Four Pencil Studies of Female Heads, by Cres- 
well Woollett. 
122, Ser. I., I11.—Four Studies of Emblems and Ini- 
tials, painted by Baroness von Beckendorff. 
63.— Four Marine Studies, painted by A. Wilde 
Parsons. 
56.—Six Vignetted Winter Studies, painted by Albert 
Sowers. 
120.—Four Studies of Water Lilies, painted by Bertha 
Maguire. 
| 123.—Studies of Bird Groupings, painted by Hector 
| Giacomelli. 
60.—Four Studies of American Birds, 
George Coleman, 
And many others. 
Can be seen at any art establishment throughout 
the country. Price-list mailed on application, 
Address 


298 BroADWAy, NEW YorK, 


CHINA FIRED 
kor AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


49, 





painted by 





| 


JOHN BENNETT, 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 








sides 205 busts of celebrated pers 


Catalogue No. 


ENNECKE'S FLORENTINE 


STATUARY 





THE 


“C.F.H.” Chi 
ae , 1na 

Manufactured at Limoges, I’rance, by 
Messrs. E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 


Is Specially 


ADAPTED FOR 


AND MAY BE 
Identified by 


THE 








| 


CFH 


CFH & opm 


For Sale by Dealers Generally. 


|}REPOUSSE WORK. 
Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
full particulars freee GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 











ee = . 
REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 
TOOLS, HAMMERS, BRASS, BOOKS, ETC. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 
105 FULTON S8T., NEW YORK. 


wr, 





GEO. W. MONTGOMERY, GEO, W. CHURCH, 
ReEpoussE Work. 

Sets of 8 Punches, ° ° ° ° ° $1 40 
| Steel Hammers, . ° 50 
| Raw Hide Mallets, ‘ ° , 49 

Sheet Brass No. 25, per square foot, 25 
| Sheet Copper, ” i ° . : 40 
| Screw Driver, . 25 
| Shears for Cutting Brass, . * ; 75 
| Book of Instructions, with 9 Designs, 5 


| : . ° "aed q 4 
| Impression Paper for Transferring Designs, . 10 
Prepared Pitch or Cement, per cake, 5 


Polishing Paste, per box, 15 and 20 

















decorating, free. 





lished, either in this country or in Europe. 


C. HENNECKE & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





| Extra Punches, each ; ° ° ; ; 20 
Is of a clay-colored material, and when soiled may be washed. Catalogue No. 3, con- A ‘ omplete Portfolio of 48 Designs, at ol 
taining 345 illustrations of Antique, Roman, Medizval and Modern Statuary, be- Ve are now prepared to « er a Comiptete set OF Re- 
mages, from the earliest period up to the present time, rocks, - ng in a polished box, containing: Nine 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage. | nti hide M = t a ry — a a "Drv sais 
: | Rawhide Mz , Polishing Paste, Screv er, Im- 

M my | Pression Paper and Prick Punch. Price, $3.00. 
| ) oo ss | An Entirely New Thing is our two sizes of Wood 
a Pie 7 A Carving Sets, put up in polished wood boxes. Set No, 
os 2, ART STUDIES, | PLASTER CASTS for Artists, Amateurs, | 1 contains 6 Addis’ London Carving Tools, ground 
Schools, Academies of Design, etc., contains 416 illustrations of Antique Sculpture and | ready for use, 2 oil stones. and book of instruction 
parts of the Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, Animal Forms, Geo ic 1 desi N : “ae it 1 

} I . , Anatom : ies, Animal Form metrical | and designs No. 2 contain ume with ac 
Solids, Vases, etc., will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay postage. Con- | dition of 6 tools and 2 urver’s pun Price for 
ceded by all to be the largest, finest, and most expensive catalogues of their class ever pub- No. 1, $4.25, and No. 2, $7.25. ] f Carvers’ 
Illustrated lists of umbrella stands, etc., for od always on hand. 
1il communications should be addressed to 





c 


PETER A. FRASSE CO., 


Trade supplied. 95 Fuvron St., New York Crry 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

I have a new circular ready, giving special informa- 
tion of great value to all who are interested in ** Etch- 
ing on Linen,” decorative marking,etc. Sent free to 
ill who apply. F. A. WHITING, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 





Art Embroiderers 


Imitations now in the 
Market of 


& Armstrong’s 


| Brainerd 


WASH SILKS. 


“Tokosha (Japan) Filature,” the 
Finest Raw Silk produced, and 


Non-Fading Astatic Dyes 
are employed in the production of 


ErcuinGc” for outlining, yielding 


alleled. Each skein should be 
tagged “WwaAsH sILK.” All not so 
tagged are imitations, and 


Will Not Wash. 


at American Institute Fair, En- 
dorsed and used by the Society of 
Decorative Art, the Associated Art- 
ists and Art Schools throughout 
the country ; at retail by leading 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Em- 
broidery and Art Stores every- 
where. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Are Cautioned against Worthless | 


3RAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S “ WASH! 
effects which for softness and deli-| 


cacy of shading and both brilliant | 
and subdued colorings are unpar- 


Medal of Superiority awarded | 








IDEAL 
Embroidery Frame »Fasel 
ATTACHABLE TO ANY TABLE. 


The most convenient device imaginable for all the 
popular kinds of painting, drawing, etc., ivoted 
on ** ball and socket joint,” adjusts itself to 
sition, sitting or reclining ; 
work with ease. 


Without the Easel Attachment it isthe mest perfect 
Embroidery Frame made for fancy work of a// kinds 
and any size. Simple, durable, ornamental. A most 
acceptable present to any lady of refinement. Money 
refunded if not all claimed for it. Sent to any address 
on receipt of $3 for Frame, or $4.25 for Frame and 
Attachment. 


IV 
any po- 
enables even invalids to 


etc. 





M.A. MAXWELL & CO., Patentees and Manfr Sey 
160 West Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 


E.& H.T. A 





Easel Attached. 


Easel Folded. 


nthony & Co., 


591 Broadway, N.Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of 
Phot ogra ph 2¢ 
Lnustruments, 


APPARATUS AND SuppLigs 
Of every description. 
Sole Proprietors of the Patent 
Detective, Fairy, Novel and 
- Bicycle Cameras, and the cel- 

ebrated Stanley Dry Plates. 
Amateur Outfits in great 
variety, from $9.00 upwards. 
Send for Catalogue, or call 
and examine. 
7 2° More than Forty Vears 
e of business. 


STAMPING MADE EASY. 


~TOP using unclean liquids that make more work 

cleaning patterns than doing the stamping. Try our black and 

white powders, which do the work better, and will not rub off. Can 

be used on the finest silk, the heaviest plush, and other fabrics. Price 

30 cents per box, free by mail. : 

, A personal examination invited. Prompt attention to correspond- 
ence. 


LARGE SELECTION of PERFORATED PATTERNS 


For sale at a Large Reduction from Regular Prices. 





CHINA FIRED 


| FOR AMATEURS, 


'SCHWALB & PAGE, 


73 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK. 


CHINA FIRING 


and Gilding ; also underglaze painting glazed and 
fired. Novelties in white ware for decorating. Send 
for price-list. 


THEO. WALTER, 


16 Knapp St., opposite Beach St., near Washington St, 
BOSTON. 











Ss— Le 
established in this lin 














CHAS. HECKLINGER, 


135 Last Eighth St. (3 doors from Broadway), Vew York City, 
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KNITTING SILKS. 


Prior to the year 1880 the only knitting silk in this 
country was that imported from Germany, which had 
a very limited sale in a few staple shades. It was 


mad:« of spun stock, and in asize specially adapted for 
hand-knitting. About six years ago a brisk demand 
seemed to spring up for a good article at a lower 
price than the foreign goods, and in consequence sev- 
eralof our leading silk twist manufacturers turned their 
attention toward supplying the demand. The result 
was the more venturesome companies manufactured 
very largely an article made of spun stock, put up on 
a haff-ounce ball, very similar in appearance to the 
This, having at the time no direct com- 
all 
oods, and fora time had a satis- 


German silk. 
petition in quality, was very easily placed with 
dealers in fancy dry g 
factory sale, until it was noticed by knitters that the 
silk (being of short fibre spun stock) would naturally 





rough up in working, and the article when completed 
look no better than fine Saxony yarn. 
This fact was fully convincing, that spun silk was 


} M. Heminway & 


k to use, 
Sons’ Silk Co. were the first to place a superior article 


not the proper stox and 


thread 
It met 


on the market, made of the best Tsatlee pure 
stock, put up on a regular half-ounce spool. 

with a very ready sale at a price much higher than | 
the low-grade goods; but the other manufacturers 
were slow to follow the lead on the improved article, 


claiming to the trade that it was simply embroidery 


silk, put up in a different way, labelled ‘‘ knitting 
silk.” 
While they were still pondering over the matter, 


the Heminway pure knitting silk was getting a firmer 


hold than ever, and generally displacing the spun 
goods. 


The result at the present time is that every man- 


ufacturer, without a single exception, who started 


j 
is, 


with the spun goods, is making some grade of pure 
silk goods, 


an advant- 





The Heminway Silk Co. seem to have 
age over others from their longer experience in man- 
ufacturing, and their goods are quite universally be- 
lieved to be the best. 

They are 


ting and crochet silks, specially adapted for manufact- 


now giving particular attention to knit- 


uring machine-made silk mittens, wristlets and ho- 


onicle. 


FRENCH 
EIDER-DOWN WOOL. 


Something new for croc pollen afghans, baby blank- 
ets, etc.— white, pink, light blue, light brown, car- 
din: ul, peacock blue, ye llow, olive, grey, black. Sent | 
Sree by mail, on receipt « f price, 50 cents per ball. 

J. B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York. 

*,* Imported Embroideries, and Fine Needle- 
work materials, Foreign and Domestic, for sale at 
attractive prices. 


JOSEPH WALKER & CO., 


Importers of and Dealers in 


Fine Linen and Momie Goods, 
FOR ART EMBROIDERY, 


Plain or Stamped. 


siery.— Dry Goods Ch? 








PERFORATING Macnines To ORDER. 
104 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SILK RAG CURTAINS. 

Ryan’s New Method of Weaving Scraps of Silk for | 
Curtains, Table Scarfs, etc. Send 2-cent stamp for 
instructions, J. RYAN, 243 E. sorn Sr., N. Y. Crry. 


RICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 and 39 West 22d St., New York, 


(ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING.) 








Designer and Manufacturer of Stamping Patterns. 
Outfits for Ladies for $2.50, containing two complete 
alphabets and fifty different designs for everything in 





demand. Perfect work guaranteed. Full instruc- 
tions to purchasers without charge. Designing and 
stamping done to order. 


Art Embrotderies. 


English Crewels and Silks of our own importation, 
including Filoselle, Filofloss and Twisted Washing 
Silk, of unfading dyes. We make a specialty of Ar- 
tistic Perforated Designs and Monograms, also 
Church and Society Emblems. 

WHITNEY & NICOLL. 

98 Court Street, Brooht,n, N.Y. | 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





MAIL | 





1784. 1886. | 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
ane met t Work. 


and 





Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bails. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 





San Francisco, 


% HOME NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES. 


Filo-Eloss 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the 
It is dyed only 
in their Unfading Eastern Dyes, which 
are identical with the Colours in Ancient 
nlike 


divisibili 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK) 


ty of FILOSELLE. 


Persian and Indian Needlework. U 
ordinary modern dyes, these will 


Fading or Changing, 


(2) will 


(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Day- 


Wash, 


light. 


Retail of 


throughout America and Canada. 
of the leading New York and Philadelphia Berlin 


N.B.—The 
| the words ‘ UNFADING EASTERN DYES’| 


areone 


Schools of Art 
Wh 


Wool Houses. 
*PEARSALL’S’ 


name 


very skein 


No other is Genuine. 
Imitations abound. 


bear 
(1) Continued Exposure to Light without 


Needlework and Stores 
olesale also 


and 





ONE 


Alphabets. 


lines, alphabets (2! inches), powder, pad, distributor, 


HUNDRED 2's 


Outfit contains 40 p atterns : 





sprays, 


ize 


Styles 


out 


a Pearsall &S Co's 


instructions, etc., for $1.00, Ad/ designs originad 
and fresh, and the outfit strictly first-class as to 
quality and quantity. A. BERN ARD, gor Canal 
St., French Perforating Machines for sale 
Decorative Art Designs for any purpose to order. | 





Everything of my own conception and execution. | 


COLUMBIA YARNS| 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


TRANE Man 


cot 





COLUMBIA ZEPHYRS, 2, 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 


CELEBRATED FOR 

Excellence of 
and Evennes 
Thread. 

Pure Dyes and 
ful Shadings. 


REGISTERED 


UMBi, 


Full Weight. 
Give it a trial 
use no other. 
ASK FOR 
4 and 8 fold. 


Careful Putting Up. 


and you 


S 0O 


Beauti 


) 


COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
EL. 


In Ermbroider Vv 
ention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART | 


which is guaranteed to be 


special att 


CHENILLE (Arasene), 


COLUMBIA CREWE 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


Material 


the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, 
and proper strength of silk. 


Columbia 


Princess and other Chenilles. 


Columbia Frosted Thread. 


GE” Goods bear above Trade-Mark 


Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 


Columbia Brocade Cord. 


none « 
genuine. 


ther 


4 wii 





G. 


hes 
265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


ANDROUS, 


Designer of Art Patterns, 


EMB 


And Perf« 


Also, 


FOR 
ROIDERY, 
rated Patterns to order and for sale. 
French Perforating Machines fé 


MONOGRAMS, Erc., 


or sale. 





Materials 


L 


prices. 


cleansing of ad/ &inds. 
Cleaner, Lace Bleacher and Decorative Bronze, each | 
» etc. 
.V. OSTHOFF & SONS, Designers and M: stn 
HALA. of Perforated Patterns for the 

| for Consu ve 


e cts. per 


FLOWERS 


Sale at attractive 
essons given 7a doth arts. Dyeing and 
New preparations: Ad Glow 


bottle. Stamping, Plaiting, Ruching 


mers, 333 Sixth Ave., N. 


For making PAPER 
and for 


EMBROIDERY 


Trade and 


Quality | 


on | 


Our | 
Catalogue 


Has so increased in size that we 
now it in two parts: 


PART I 


issue 


Contains STAMPING PATTERNS ONLY, and 
comprises about 200 pages, 9x11 inches, showing de- 
sign, size and pi t over 4000 of the newest de- | 
signs, most of which are original with us. This book 


is now ready. 


PART II 








Will be ady Sey er on ind contain illus 
trated Bevo: ions f or 7 n Painting, Lustra 
Painting, Lava Work, Fonutte. Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and P Lace Making, Jridescent 
Painting » Parts Printing, Tissue Flower Making, Em- 
broidery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc., etc., 
with numerous engravings showing all that is newest 
and best in Fancy W Novelties in Decoration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 
West STREET, 


14TH 





Colore d Linen Floss. 


The new material for EMBROIDERY 
and OUTLINE WORK. The leading 
colors, and lustre finish. 


pool 


Real Scotch S 


Linen. 


Smooth silk, soft dur- 


as cotton, 
able than either 


Real Scotch Linen 
Crochet Thread. 


Crochet 
white, 


as more 


and 
shades, 


Knitting 
Three 


The most perfect 
Thread ever made. 
cream, and flax color. 

ALL SUPER QUALITY. 
Manufactured by 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & CO., 
JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND. 


fhe above brand 


at tail of the le 





establishments 





SOL! [Gi 


J. R. LEESON & CO., Boston. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 








| 


Arasenes & Chenilles 


‘LOUDERBACK & STOUT, 











essors to L DERBACK, 51 r & BENDER, 
49 Lispenard Street, New York City, 
Importe Wholesale Dealer e 
+ BB. Decorative En ry atertads, 
| Cameaiaaiens Saxony Rerlin Zephyrs, 
Sta Rmped Scotch Linen Floss, English 
} Wash Silks nitting Yarns, etc. The latest 
Euro ypean novelties ¢ nstantly received 


Dd. M. - Cotton on balls a specialty. 





PARKER'S 


New Patent Method of doing Stamping. 


Description of a few of the patterns :—1 set of initials for towels, hat mbbons, etc., 
large outlines for tidies, 25c. each ; 1 design for tinsel embroidery, 
t tidy design for ribbon work, 25c 
painting, 25c. 


for plush petals, 6x10, 25¢. 


der’s web, 
of table-sc 
of roses, c 
black and 


ING NEW METHOD, all the stitches, etc. 
our Catalogue and Illustrated Price List, with over 3000 


can be had only ' 


and 1 new dis $ pattern, 25C.; 


arf, 15c.; 1 wide braiding pattern, 25c.; 
lematis, autumn leaves, outline designs, etc., etc. 
1 box white powde 


‘ 





NO PAINI—NO POWDER—N 
with this outfit, 


; 1 large clover design, 7x14, 25¢. ; 
1 stork and 1 large butterfly, for lustre painting, 25c. 
design for ihasenometer case, 25c ; 1 elegant spray of golden-rod, 6x11, 25¢.; 
t half wreath for hat crown, 15€¢. ; 
1 tidy design, owls on atree, 25¢. ; 
1 large bunch of daisies, 20¢ 


atent Embroidery Stamping OUTFIT! 


r 00 


5 Prepaid by Mail. 
'O DAUB! Instructions 


as they are copyrightid. 


worth s50c.; 2 
5 inches wide, for end of table scarf, 25c.; 
1 large thistle, 6x7 for Kensington 
: I pansy design for lad ies’ bag, 10c.; 1 
t Martha Wi ashington geranium, 
15c. ; 1 Spi- 





1 design for top of umbrella case 
1 vine of daisies and ferns, forend 
.; and 75 or more other designs 
Besides the patterns the outfit contains: 1 box 


; 2 distributors ; illustrated instruction book, TEACHING STAMPING, INCLUD- 
; 1 tidy, all stamped and ready to be worked, with silk to work it, and 


yictures, and descriptions of patterns, new 


fancy work, table-covers, key-holders, etc., and prices of silks, felts, satins, chenilles, tinsel, etc. 


We are the largest dealers in these goods in the world, PRICE LIST FREE. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


| St., 


| display an eiegant line 





QOD ESSE EE SOD 


HE DOMESTIC SEWING-MA- 
CHINE CO., Broapway and 147TH 
N. Y., in their new Art Department 


of the new and beau- 


| tiful Burmese Peach-blow Ware, exquisite 


Tulip Vases, Flower Holders and Orna- 


ments, 
Imported Hand Embroideries, Materi- 


als for Needlework of every desc ription, 


Stamping, Designing, and Perforated Pat- 


terns. 
Our Adjustable Dress Forms, for Drap- 


ing, trimming and arranging costumes, are 


for durability, style and finish. 


unequallec 





[he only adjustable papier-maché figure 

made. Also, folding skirt forms. Send for 
a Circular. 

» = s5 RIGGS’ BOOK show 

BR CCS ing over 400 des signs 

- for Art Needlework, Paint- 

& COS ing and Braiding, sent 

tree for 25 cents 


RIGGS’ Book of De- 
signs, showing over so 
new designs, sent free for 
cents. 
RIGGS’ Book of Vil- 
lage scenes for outlin- 
ing, suitable for Doylhies, 
Cushions om ies, etc., sent 
free tor nts 
RIG Gs’ Silk Guide 
describes how toshade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs 


} 





A warm iron passed over) correc'ly. Sent free for 3c. 
the back of these papers RIGGS’ Latest Nov- 
ransfers the pattern to any elty. A complete silk 
fabric. hade card showing 300 

shades in which Briggs’ 


an be obtained, 
5 cents. 


‘New York. 


wel Filoselle or Outline Silk 


ree for1 ents 


104 Franklin Street, 


: , k 

4 
REK 
IN EMBROIDERY, 


{ | | The Standard Silk of the World. 


Silk ¢ Cre 
sent 





~ 
» 
P| 





y 





IN ETCHING, 
Standard Silk of the World. 


I LORS.) 


The 


~w 


IN CROCHETING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


FAST COLO} ) 





KAD 


IN KNITTING, 


The Standard Silk of the World. 





\ (FAS LORS.) 
If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ** EUREKA SILK CO., 
ston, Mass.,”’ they will send you a book 


What to Make with 
Silk of tl 


0 pages, showing ** 
reka Silk,”’ the Standard 


ld 


e 


| B 

of 1 
\ Bu 
4 We 





THE MADONNA 


Embroidery Cotton. 


Superior 
be produced with the 
of Embroidery Cotton. An im- 
properly twisted Cotton, however 
excellent its other qualities may 
be, renders the best work indif- 
ferent, washes thick and lumpy, 
contracts and wears out the ma- 
terial. 

The Madonra 


needlework can only 


right kind 


Embroidery 





Cotton is recognized as the best 
by the trade, by art embroiderers, 
and by « m petit rs who try to in- 





troduce their makes by imitating 
it or referring to it. It combines 
trp the greatest perfe ction in quality, and the larg- 
st ny of fast colors, a reasonable price, Use no 











Madonna Crochet Cotton. 


; In white and colors. Best article for the crochet 
Madonna Mending Cotton. 

| In WwW hite ind colors, for every day, and art mend- 

ing and darni 


| Utopia Linen Embroidery Thread. 


In 40 beautiful fast colors. 

A new Embroidery material, 

particularly to be recom- 

mended for linen and wash 

goods, Cotton and silk lose, 

but the colors of this thread 
improve, by washing. 


#*s Inquire of Dealers, 
specially for the above ma 
terials, 











LEREE EER EH EOD DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 


Tiffany Glass 


PS . 
Galley of [tne one 
No. 22 East 16th Street, 
One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 
The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, | 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAINS, | 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS ano 
BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY. 





&2@ Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


“A lard.” 


Allard & Sons and Prignot, 
FRENCH FURNITURE | 


AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Inspection of specimens of the above, now | 
on exhibition at their New York rooms, 
respectfully invited, and particular attention 
is called to several sets of rare old GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES, | 

This establishment is specially 
fitted by long experience and thor- 
ough equipment to meet the pre- 
vailing and growing taste for deco- 
ration and furnishing in 

Louis XIV, XV and XVI Styles. 

Examples of their work may be found in 
the New York dwellings of Ogden Goelet, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Dr. Seward Webb, 
William K. Vanderbilt and William H. 
Vanderbilt. 

50 FAUBOURG DU TEMPLE, PARIS. 


304 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








is 





CHARLES TISCH, 


“Designer ani Maker of 


FURNITURE 


And Decorations, 
Warerooms, No. 14 East 15th Street | 





(Fourth House from Messrs. Tiffany & Co.), | 
NEW YORK, | 
Asks attention to the new and beautiful ex- 
amples of Fine Cabinet Furniture and Up-|\ 
holstery now on Exhibition at his Ware- 
rooms, which are offered at attractive prices. 
His enlarged facilities enable him to carry 
oul orders jor work Srom Special Desig 8 | 
with promptne ss, and, having on hand az ery 
larg re stock of the best Cabinet VW ‘oods, thor- | 
oughly seasoned, he can safely warrant his 
productions. 
esigns and estimates whenever requested. 
Designs and estimat. A ted 
Correspondence solicited, Exclusive Textile | 
fabrics for Decorations and Draperies im- 
ported to order whenever desired. 








(Workrooms, 164 Mott St., N.Y.) 





JNO. H. HORSFALL. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


—AND— | 


Metal-Work, 


247 to 251 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


G2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


KEELER & CO., 


S. BIERACH., 














~ Furniture 
SN ‘ Makers. 
Widen: M ANTELS 
— A Specialty. 
oy a - 81-91 Washington St., 
. Ae * z Cor. Elm. Boston, Mass. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


| Established 1845. 


nN aS i 


The 


hE RIO RR SE NRE eR AS ce AEN « 


FourtH AVENUE, 


YORK, 


359 


NEW 


222 
VII 


VOrs ss 254 2°4 LOD, 


Company, 


Stained and Mosaic Glass. 





Louis C. TIFFrany, Joun Durats, Joun CHENEY PRatTT, PRINGLE MITCHELL, 
President and Art Director. Secretary, Treasurer, Vice-President and Manager. 
The Associated Artists, 


I 15 | 
Twenty-third St., (East) N. Y. 
bse ~cag and Artistic Textile! 

Fabrics. | Needle-woven Ta-| 
pene ‘ies after Designs by Mod- 
ern Painters. 





'Plain and Decorative Painting, 


Glazing, Stained Glass, and 
Interior Decorations 
Generally. 


Examples of Handiwork on Exhibition at Art 
Looms, 


440, 442, 444 and 446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


W. J. McPHERSON 


Telephone Connections 





WALL-PAPERS. 


F CUT-OF-TOWN PATRONS WRITING 
for samples of Wall-Papers will kindly mention 
the room for which papers are intended, the prevail- 
ing color of stuffs and woodwork, the price at which 
papers are wanted, and the number of pieces required, 
an intelligent selection of samples can be made and 
sent without further correspondence. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
Upholsterers and Decorators, 
WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, 


(First house from Fifth Avenue,) New York. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 
Manufacturers of Plain and Artistic 
- GRATES AND 
FIREPLACES, 
FURNACES, RANGES, XC., 
Importers of and Dealers in 
Tiles, 
No. 1435 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 


3 








Agents for Lows’ Art Tiles. 





| su irs 





Degraaf & Taylor, 
VWakers 
and Upholsterers, 


+ 49 West 14th St.) A 
248 West 15th St.,§ NEW YORK, 


Furniture 2 


Have all the year round a larger and more in- 
teresting exhibit of good example sof the Cabinet | 
Makers art than can be found elsewhere. 

Ample capital judiciously in sueted in choice cab- | 
inet woods and other materials, combined with over | 
30 years’ experience in fur nishing and decorating, | 


enable them to guarantee satisfaction on most ad-|\ p 


vantag cous terms to buyers. 

s* Select odd pieces always on view, specially | 
Jor wedding and anniversary gi/ts and 
for sale at attractive prices. 


TILES, MANTELS, 
OPEN FIREPLACES 
AND MOSAICS 


in Stock and made to order. Special 
designs made to suit customers 
free of charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates and 
Open Fireplaces. 

>” Catalogues on application. 





(ae 


ALFRED BOOTE, 


11 East 19TH STREET, New York. 


STAINED GLASS | 


For EccLEsIASTICAL 
AND 
DomEsTIC PURPOSES. 
OTTO F. FALCK, 
34 £. Houston St., N. Y. 
Twelve fine colored plates of 
designs in Stained Glass 
sent post free for fifty ccats. 


A rt S: Yained Crlass 


OF EVERY 














DESCRIPTION, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Antiques. 


MR. H. J. DUVEEN 


3egs to announce that he has removed from 827 


Broadway to his new and spacious establishment at 


262 Fifth Avenue, 


(bet. 28th & 2goth Sts., New York,) 

and is now opening his latest importations, embracing 
a large and choice collection (selected by himself) of 
Decorative Furniture, Oriental and European China, 
Tapestries, Ancient Armor, and high-grade 


Art 


Blenheim sale, 


Silver, 
Works of 


brated 


generally. His purchases at the cele- 


including some exceedingly 
fine Porcelains and other Rare Art Objects, will be on 


view in October. 





WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
eo SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICA TION. 





| color and construction, 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[LIMITED. ] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Glazed, Inlaid, 


Decorated 


—T/iles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 


Artistic Embossed, Enamelled and 


Designs and estimates upon application. 


SHOWROOMS, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE Bronzes, Persian Rugs and 
PERSIAN Embroideries, Arms and 


Bric-a-brac, also great va- 
riety of Persian Tiles for Mantel Facings 
and Decorative Panels—all of my own con- 
stant importation. 

Mrs. S. PRUVOST, 


No, 5 West 27th Street, Opp. Victoria Hotel, N. Y. 








“SHE NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 
glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 


The Belcher Mosaic 


Messrs. WATSON & 
CO., No. 299 Fifth Ave., 
St., New 


York, now have the lar- 


corner 31st 


gest collection ever ex- 
hibited by them of Dec- 
orative Furniture of all 
periods, and_ high-class 
art objects generally. 
Especial attention is asked to 
their enlarged facilities for exe- 
cuting high-class interior Cabi- 
net Work, Decorations, Uphol- 


stery, and hard-wood floors, 





JUST OPENED: 
Old China and Silver, 
Oriental Porcelains, 


Rare 


MINIATURES, JEWELRY, TAPESTRIES, 


Decorative Furniture, 


BRONZES, CANDELABRA, ANCIENT AR- 


MOR, AND OTHER CURIOS, 


interesting to collectors and amateurs. 


P. STEVENS, 
No. 6 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., N. Y. 








Glass Co., 

125 FirrH AvE., NEw York, 
which may be supplied to public buildings and private 
dwellings through any reliable architect or decorator. 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
without brush or paint work. Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886. 


LOW’S 


A vt T; Shige 








For we a FACINGS, HEARTHS,WALLS, 
ILINGS, FURN TURE PANELS, 
AND INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES GENERALLY, 


Are conspicuous for originality of design in form, 
A new and enlarged scale of 
glaze colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will 
harmonize with any peculiar tones in furniture and 
decoration, | 


Low's P. lastic Sketches, 


In unique frames, are beautiful mantel and wall orna- 
ments, specially suitable for bridal, 
other gifts. 

*,* An illustrated pamphiet, entitled “ Some 
A mévica n Tiles,’ containing articles by F. D. Mil- | 
let and A. I. Oakey, mailed post free upon appiica- | 
tion tf this journal be mentioned, 


J. G. & J. F. LOW, = 
Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. | 


STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass.., S.Aa | 
and Agencies in all the principal cities ya A merica. { 


birthday, and 





Brass 


T.B.STEWART & CO., 
Fine Wood Mantels and F ixt- 
ures, Open Fireplaces, Tiles 
Wrought Iron Fenders, And- 
irons, Coal Hods, Wood-boxes, 
Screens, etc. High- Class Din- 
ing-Room Furniture. Import- 
ed English Hall Clocks, with 
and without chimes. 


\21 East 17th Street, N. Y. 





Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders Sor Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
23d STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


FH vt Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
in the newest designs. 
(Plain, hammered, carved, hand-chased, etc.) 
SCREENS, EASELS, BANNER STANDS, UM- 
BRELLA STANDS, HAT RACKS, MUSIC 
RESTS, EMBROIDERY FRAMES, TA- 
BLES, CHAIRS, ANDIRONS, FEN- 
DERS, FIRE-SETS, CUR- 
TAIN POLES, Etc., 
in bright polished, antique or oxidized finish, 
quiring no cleaning. 


Bedsteads 


in unequalled variety, preferable for cleanliness, and 
easily moved, owing to the Patent Bevel 
Wheel Castors inv ariably used. 
*,* Quaint and odd designs in Brass Furniture to 
order. Catalogues upon application. Prompt atten- 
tion to mail orders, 


N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE CO., 


39 Union Square, New York. 
Repoussé Work polished, lacquered and finished 
to order. Also Repoussé supplies for brass hammer- 
ing. Instruction-book free by mail. 


Me 
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PLATE 560.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


SIXTEENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. By Epiru SCANNELL, 
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PLATE 5617. 
By L. W. MILLER. @ 
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PLATE 561.—DESIGN FOR A PANEL OF CARVED WOOD. 


L. W. MILLER, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM SCHOOL oF INDUSTRIAL ART, 
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PLATE 562.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF ‘'M.”’ 


TWENTY-NINTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 




















PLATE 563.—DESIGN FOR VASE DECORATION. ' NARCISSUS.” 
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PLATE 564.—DESIGN FOR DEC. 


(For 
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if FOR DECORATION OF AN OATMEAL SET. Oak-Leaves and Acorns. 
By I. B.S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 23.) 
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PLATE 565.—CHASUBLE ORNAMENTATION. 


(See ‘‘Church Vestments,” page 20.) 
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PLATE 566.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR A SMALL QUILT. Suitable also for a Curtain. 


From THE Roya SCHOOL oF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. TO BE DONE IN NATURAL COLORS OR IN GOLD. 





























PLATE 566.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR A SMALL QUILT. Suitable also for a Curtain, 
From THE Roya ScHOoL or ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. TO BE DONE IN NATURAL CoLors OR IN GOLD. 

































































